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THE EMBARGO 


A large part of the present correspondence be- 
tween shippers and the Railroad Administration 
probably relates to embargoes. As the weathér 
gets bad that kind of correspondence is likely to 
become heavier than it is now. Many shippers, 
apparently, do not realize that the effect of an em- 
bargo is to cancel every applicable rate via the 
embargoed route or routes as to all embargoed 
commodities. That means that the rule requiring 
the catrier to give the shipper the benefit of the 
cheapest route cannot operate while there is an em- 
bargo. The effect, legal or not, is to force the 
shipper to use the more expensive route unless he 
can obtain a permit to use the embargoed one. In 
the event he obtains a permit for the embargoed 
commodity over the closed route and the carrier 
sends the shipment via a more expensive route, the 
rate via the cheaper route is the one the shipper 
must pay. There is no federal law requiring a 
common carrier to remain in business, either tem- 
porarily or permanently. Some state iaws seek 
to compel a carrier to remain in business, nolens 
volens, as a condition to its right to do business 
until released from that obligation. There is no 
such federal law. Even if the roads were not in 
the hands of the government, it is a question 
whether anyone could have a remedy for the dam- 
age that might be done by chronic embargoes such 
a are now being laid, sometimes, perhaps, with- 
out sufficient justification. An embargo is a no- 
tice from the carrier that it finds it physically im- 
Poss'ble to handle business. The query is as to 
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how it could be proved that that is not a true 
representation of conditions. 


THE MOTOR TRUCK CARRIER 


It is possible before the railroads are returned 
to their owners or sold to the government, as the 
case may be, that it will be necessary to get out 
the old law books with a view to recalling the 
common law in regard to carriers. The develop- 
ment of transportation by motor trucks offers that 
prospect. The individual truck is being superseded 
by the company owning many trucks. The busi- 
ness of transportation by that means of convey- 
ance is assuming the importance of a business 
“impressed with a public interest.” The govern- 
ment never deals with failures or a thing that has 
not been demonstrated to be a success. The truck, 
a few years ago, was regarded with amused toler- 
ance by the managers of common carriers by rail. 
Now, however, the competition is felt. The trucks 
are a success. Therefore, it may be assumed that 
shortly the government will be giving attention 
to the rates charged by the operators of such car- 
riers. The revenue law, more than a year ago, 
recognized them as factors in the transportation 
business. It said that if they.competed with com- 
mon carriers by rail they were to pay the trans- 
portation tax. That was the first intimation from 
government that it was operating true to form— 
paying attention only to the successful things. 
Government ignored the common carrier by rail 
for nearly a score of years, even in Massachusetts, 
the most advanced in regulatory legislation of all 
the commonwealths. When Morse established a 
telegraph line and the promoters of that means of 
communication begged for government support, 
government turned the cold shoulder. Along in 
the sixties it took note of the success, but it was 
not until a few months ago that it paid the highest 
compliment to private enterprise—that of seizing 
the successful thing. After transportation by - 
trucks has been shown to be successful, there prob- 
ably will arise a demand, first for government con- 
trol and then government ownership. That is the 
cycle through which’ the railroads are passing. 
The law governing carriers by rail now is well 
established. Years after transportation by rail be- 
came successful, public servants discovered that 
the law relating to carriers by wagon could not be 
applied to carriers by rail. Then they changed it. 
When the truck, as a common carrier, is firmly 
established, the men the public hires to do the pub- 
lic business will discover that the act to regulate 
commerce is not applicable to carriage by truck, 
hence the suggestion that there will probably have’ 
to be a rush back to the old common law to find 
out what are the rights and duties of the common 
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carrier by wagon and how the shipper may be pre- 
served from injustice at the ‘hands of carriers by 
truck. . , 

Whatever the future may hold, however, for this 
means of transportation, the motor truck just now 
is and should be regarded, not as a subject for 
regulation and suppression, but as a means of sal- 
vation. It is recognized on all sides by students 
of the transportation problem that at this time of 
freight congestion when rail facilities are taxed to 
the utmost and when there is such a mass of 
traffic the movement of which is essential to the 
winning of the war—to say nothing of ordinary 
commercial business, which has to be more or less 
efficiently carried if the goose that lays the golden 
eggs that are cashed into Liberty Bonds is not to 
be disabled—the motor truck is to be fostered, and 
petted, and made the most of, and to be brought 
to the attention of business men as a method by 
which, in many cases, they may escape the handi- 
cap of poor rail facilities and get their traffic 
hauled, at least for comparatively short distances, 
promptly, efficiently, and at a cost perhaps not so 
great as to be prohibitory. 

If any proof is wanted that it is the attitude of 
transportation authorities, including railroad men 
who are able to rise above considerations of the 
future for the sake of the present need, that the 
motor truck should be made the most of, we cite 
the address of Edward Chambers, Director of 
Traffic of the U. S. Railroad Administration, before 
a recent conference of the regional chairmen of 
the Highways Transport Committee. He urged 
the trucking of less than carload shipments from 
manufacturing centers to points thirty and forty 
miles distant. There is a recognition by an experi- 
enced and able railroad man, not only of the pres- 
ent need of help for the rail carriers, but of the 
motor truck as a means of supplying that help. So, 
whatever may come in the future, the motor truck 
should make the.most of its present opportunity 
and those who can use it should make the most 
of the motor truck. : 


GOVERNMENT OWNERSHIP 

More than one man, hitherto busy with litiga- 
tion under the act to regulate commerce, has stood 
on the street corner lately to talk about the prob- 
able disposition of the railroads when peace re- 
turns. Men who think on the matter speculate on 
at least two forces that may operate as major pow- 
ers in the settlement of that question. They are 
the owners of railroad securities and the employes 
‘of the railroads. If securities fall much lower, the 
small holders will have to let go and the banks 
that have made loans on them or men who have 
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the means to make money on long turns of the mar. 
ket will become the owners. In the event the se. 
curities are forced into strong hands at low prices, 
it is regarded as a moral certainty that their own- 
ers will become advocates of government owner- 
ship on the theory that the government will buy 
the stocks and bonds at “fair prices,’ meaning 
something more than those paid by those who 
picked the securities up at bargain sales. 


The second major force may be the lower sal- 
aried employes, other than the members of the 
brotherhoods. As government employes, the un- 
organized railroad employes are making more than 
they made under private ownership, and so, ina 
way, have benefited, temporarily, at least. The 
highly organized brotherhoods have not benefited 
to an extent that they could not have expected 
anyway, and they have felt constrained to protest 
against the Director-General’s order forbidding 
political activity. The brotherhoods have not been 
politically active, but their leaders have not, at any 
time, tried to dissuade a politician who had an idea 
that the “brotherhood vote” would be used in the 
event that he did not walk the chalk line. There 
are about 375,CO0 brotherhood men. The rest of 
the 2,000,000 railroad employes are either not or- 
ganized or are so poorly organized as to make it 
possible that they would rather take their chances 
of retaining the wages they have by temaining gov- 
ernment employes than return to private employ- 
ment. The brotherhoods, however, are believed 
to be so strong that they would rather deal with 
private employers than with the government. 


Such a combination of ‘holders of securities 
bought at bargain prices and the ordinary railroad 
workers, plus the believers in government owner 
ship for its own sake, might bring about an un 
loading of the railroads on the government in tl 
event there should be a slump in prices and wages 
at the end of the war. 

Of course, if the railroad employe does take 
that ‘point of view, he will, we believe, be stan¢- 
ing in his own way, for government ownership of 
the railroads means an end to the dreams of sec 
tion hands who see themselves managers in the 
future, and of stenographers who see themselves 
presidents. Though not all section hands become 
managers or all stenographers presidents undet 
private ownership, a great many do, and the num: 
ber of those who do will be much smaller when 
the politicians who got the votes at the last elec 
tion get the good jobs. Civil service, say you! 
Postoffice department an illustration of good or 
ganization under it? Who is the postmaster i 
your town or city and how did he get his job? 
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CONSOLIDATED CLASSIFICATION 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 


The time for filing briefs on the questions raised by the 
proposed consolidated classification has been extended from 
November 1 to December 1 on account of the additional 
hearings to be had in Washington. It is suspected, also, 
that the extension was made in view of the fact that the 
mileage scales on which the class rate structures of the 
country are to be recast will by December 1 have been in 
hand for a considerable length of time and those who file 
priefs will be able to present their views in the light of 
what these mileage scales, if adopted, will do to their 
business. 

There is still a division of opinion as to whether the 
proposed classification does or does not carry with it the 
cancellation of the exceptions to present classifications. 
The inclination is to accept the statement of Director 
Chambers as conclusive. He said the proposed consoli- 
dated classification was intended to apply both state and 
interstate and that the rates resulting from exceptions to 
Southern Classification No. 43 would be treated as com- 
modity rates. If the consolidated work did not throw into 
the discard the exceptions, then there would be no reason 
for presenting any matter covered by them to the Southern 
Traffic Committee, as suggested in Director Chambers’ tele- 
gram. In answer to those who contend that the consoli- 
dated book does not carry with it the abolition of excep- 
tions, it has been asked how the exceptions could apply to 
the new classification, when, as a matter of patent fact, 
the new classification would be wholly unlike the old one, 
and references in the exceptions would not lead the in- 
quirer to anything in the new classification. 


The thought among those in the Commission who know 
about tariff publication rules is that the, exceptions in the 
South will go out with the classification itself and that, if 
the rates caused by the exceptions are not published as 
commodity rates before the effective date of the cancella- 
tion of the existing classifications, the classification ratings 
will automatically become operative and so remain until 
they are published, either as denominated exceptions or as 
commodity rates. 

They are fortified in that belief by the fact that Director 
Chambers, in his answer to the Southern Traffic League, 
said the consolidated classification was intended to apply 
on both state and interstate traffic and the exceptions would 
be treated as commodity rates. They could not be “treated” 
as commodity rates unless and until they were so pub- 
lished because they are now published as exceptions to 
something that will go out of existence when the consoli- 
dated book becomes something more than a proposal. 

The Southern Traffic League, it is believed by persons 
who think they know something about the intricacies of 
tariff publication, will have to insist on the rates resulting 
from the exceptions being published in a commodity tariff 
before the operative date of the consolidated book, if it 
desires to preserve the rate structure now in existence. 
The question. really is whether the Railroad Administra- 
tion desires to preserve it. If it did, the proposals put 
forward in the consolidated book probably would not have 
been made. The southern senators, however, have been 
enlisted by the Southern Traffic League and together they 
May have weight enough to prevent the addition to the 
tates that would be caused by this change in classification, 
I view of the fact that there was a considerable increase 
as a result of the changes made in rates by “Fourth Sec- 
ee in the Southeast,” and under General Order 

0. 28. 

























CLASSIFICATION HEARINGS 


(By a Staff Correspondent) 
Atlanta, Ga.—J. H. Tench, rate expert, Florida Railroad 


Commission, at the consolidated classification hearing 
September 26, said he had devoted his entire time in the 
Preparation of his evidence to the consideration of excep- 
tions, on the theory that the cancellation of the Southern 
Classification would automatically mean the wiping out 
of all of the exceptions, and therefore the Florida com- 
mission was not at this time prepared to offer testimony. 
It did desire, however, to enter a protest against all pro- 
bosed advances except such changes as are made neces- 
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sary by changes in rules, packing requirements and de- 
scriptions. 

He stated that on as late a date as September 24, Di- 
rector Chambers told the chairman of the Florida Rail- 
road Commission that he knew of no situation now appar- 
ent calling for a further increase in railway revenues. 

As the increased revenue which would come from the 
changes here proposed could not at this time be put into 
the building of new stations, etc., or to improving the 
service to shippers, he objected to being asked to accept 
the advances here proposed. 

Mr. Burr, chairman of the Florida commission, said it 
was not the desire of the state commission to have con- 
solidated classification No. 1 substituted for the state 
classifications, but in view of the frank statement of 
Director Chambers that it was proposed to have these 
state classifications done away with, he wanted it made 
clear that they would expect to be heard on that propo- 
sition, and would oppose it. 

M. J. Parlin, resuming the stand, filed an exhibit show- 
ing in detail the advances to which he objected and stated 
that, while this exhibit would speak for itself, he wished 
to talk on a few of them. He then specifically mentioned 
saw blades, sawbucks, solder and bush hooks, on which, he 
considered, the present rates were high enough. 

He did not feel that the increases proposed should be 
permitted to go in, while the present “illogical scale of 
rates” remains, and to illustrate his point he quoted the 
class rates to Kuttawa, Ky., and Brentwood and Robbins, 
Tenn., ranging from 194 to 199 miles from Louisville, where 
the class rates vary respectively: 

1 2 3 4 5 6 
56.5 50 44 37.5 31.5 25 
12.5 60 50 45 36.5 32.5 
91.5 79 69 59 50 41.5 

On cross-examination, the question of values of the dif- 
ferent items covered by his protest was gone into in an 
effort to convince Mr. Parlin that the proposed advance 
on saws was justified. 

Mr. Steadwell based his justification of the items listed 
by Mr. Parlin, largely on the relationship between the 
rates on the commodities and the raw materials from 
which they were made as well as the ratings on analo- 
gous articles. As to the latter, however, Mr. Parlin and 
Mr. Steadwell could not often agree on analogy. 

The examiner wanted to know what proportion of the 
revenues in the southeast came from class traffic, and 
Steadwell said he had no authentic data, but that to his 
mind classes 1 to 6 brought about 30 per cent. 


Mr. Crosland said the proportion would not amount to 
more than 20 per cent and Mr. Steadwell said he felt there 
were entirely too many commodity rates in the south, and 
that the percentage should be much higher. Mr. Collyer 
said the percentage in Official territory would run to about 
20 per cent. - 

As to the proposed advarce in rating on saws in Official 
territory, Mr. Collyer said reductions as well as advances 
were proposed, the changes being necessary to take care 
of the wide range in kinds and values. 

Edgar Moulton, assistant general manager, New Orleans 
Traffic Bureau, agreed with the proposition that uniform 
rules, regulations, descriptions and minimum weights 
would be desirable. He felt, however, that one classifica- 
tion was used as a base instead of taking the underlying 
principles of all three and constructing a consolidated 
book thereorf, and he believed the latter would have been 
a much fairer plan. 

His analysis of the entire book showed that changes in 
minimum weights and in ratings had produced 4,000 in- 
creases, of which 64 per cent were in the south, and 1,840 
were reductions, of which 48 per cent were in the south, 
which, to his mind, demonstrated the unfairness of the 
proposed book to the south. 

He said he had given rule 10 considerable thought and 
was willing to give it a tryout. 

General protest was made by him as to proposed ad- 
vances in both the west and the south on the items car- 
ried under the iron and steel list, approximately 80 arti- 
cles being shown. 

He also protested the proposed advances in the south 
on the articles carried under the heading railway track 
material. He was, however, not prepared to give specific 
data as to the various items in the two lists. 

Mr. Moulton wanted paper bags specifically named‘as a 
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package in which to ship lime in L. C. L. quantities in 
the south, the present description naming paper bags for 
cement, but not lime. 

Molasses and syrup increases were protested, as were 
those on shovels, spades and scoops in the south, in car- 
loads, by Mr. Moulton, on behalf of various New Orleans 
interests. 

Mr. Steadwell said shovels had originally been rated 
at sixth class under the mistaken idea that they were 
akin to agricultural implements, but he felt they were 
more in the nature of such tools as picks, rakes, hoes, 
tamping bars, railway track tools, etc. 

Mr. Moulton objected to the proposed advance in the 
L. C. L. rating on caustic soda, and Mr. Steadwell said 
the advance was brought about through the effort prop- 
erly to align all the rates on the different soda compounds. 

A. F. Vandegrift, of the Louisville Board of Trade, again 
resuming the stand, protested proposed advances on horse- 
drawn vehicles, K. D., in L. C. L. quantities in the south. 
Mr. Steadwell said the present rating was another relic 
of the low developmental period of the south, that it was 
a comparatively light and bulky article, and that there 
was no apology to make for the proposal to advance the 
rating from fourth to first. 

Mr. Vandegrift objected on the part of a dealer in Louis- 
ville to proposed increases on plow or cultivator parts, 
L. C. L., and to those on rolling coulters, but could give 
no data as to the basis for the protest. 

Mr. Wood of Chattanooga wanted to know where plow 
points, etc., which it was proposed to drop from the 
Southern Classification, would be rated and he was told 
under the heading plow or cultivator parts, iron or steel, 
N. O. I. B. N. He protested the proposed advance, which 
would mean an increase from special to sixth class in 
carload and from sixth to third, L. C. L. 

Mr. Crosland said the item in the Southern Classifica- 
tion carrying these various plow parts must have been 
put in as the result of the “big stick” of tonnage and 
that the ratings there given were almost a crime. 

Mr. Vandegrift also. objected to the proposed increases 
in ratings on wooden agricultural implement handles, in 
the rough and in the white, and to the ope on broom 
handles, on cotton warp and cotton yarn, but had only 
general information with respect to them. 

The increases to which he objected are only in the 
south, and Mr. Steadwell put in specific justification as to 
each of them, embracing such principles as analogy, the 
desire to get away from all preferential ratings, weight 
per cubic foot and relative value. 


Mr. Vandegrift, resuming the stand September 27, en- 
tered protest against proposed advances on cotton dyed, 
N. O. I. B. N., in the south and to those on cotton, N. O. 
I. B. N., in bags or in bales not compressed, from fourth 
to second in Official territory. Mr. Collyer called his 
attention to the fact that the only change had been to 
increase the compression from 20 to 22% pounds, the 
standard density. He wanted to concur in the protest of 
previous witnesses as to proposed advances in bags, both 
burlap and cotton. 


A. W. White, traffic manager, International Agricultural 
Corporation, asked that the sediment or refuse in the 
bottom of acid tank cars be considered apart from the 
commercial acid which may be left in the cars which 
are not completely unloaded and returned to shipping 
point. He said it was the purpose of his concern to 
clean the cars each trip, but that, due to irregularities 
in transportation, this could not always be done, without 
seriously delaying the transportation of the acid. The 
sediment, aside from the acid, has no commercial value, 
being as a matter of fact a source of expense, and he 
wanted the acid shipping rules amended so that no charge 
will be made on the return movement of the sediment. 

He was asked by the classification men if a provision 


in the rule reading substantially as follows would be sat- 


isfactory to him: 

“Except that if the remaining substance is without com- 
mercial value and no recovery is made therefrom either 
by the consignee or the consignor, no charge will be 
made.” He said that would be entirely satisfactory and 
the classification men indicated that they would be willing 
to have such a rule put in. 


Mr. White said he had no protest to make as to the 
proposed advances in L. C. L. rates on sulphuric acid in 
the south, as his company does not handle it in less than 
carload quantities. Mr. Steadwell, however, said he would 
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like to put in his justification for that increase, which 
he proceeded to do. 

The examiner wanted to know why he should adopt 
such a course with respect to sulphuric acid and not 
with reference to the two or three thousand other in- 
creases which were proposed and as to which there had 
been no protest, and he said he would be glad to do it, but 
that to follow that plan would mean staying in Atlanta 
for a month, and that this was a sort of an “anchor to 
windward.” 

H. C. Van Horn, representing the Southern Wholesale 
Grocers’ Association, had no testimony to offer, but saia 
he wished to concur in previous protests as to advances 
in bakery goods, molasses, salt, soap and soap powder, 
syrup, groceries N. O. I. B. N. and cottonseed meal. 

His attention was called to the fact that as to some 
of these, no protest had previously been made. He then 
said he did not see why groceries N. O. I. B. N. should 
be rated double first class in the south and first in the 
other two territories and especially in view of the fact 
that practically every article in the grocery line is rated 
at first class or lower. 

Mr. Van Horn also stated that as to the other items 
he named, on which no other protest had been made, that 
specific data would be -put in at the Washington hearing. 

E. DeL. Wood objected on behalf of the Chattanooga 
Medicine Company to proposed advances on almanacs, 
calendars, ete., which company, during 1917, shipped 11, 
610. boxes of almanacs, averaging 7 pounds each, and 
41,663 boxes of calendars, averaging 45 pounds. 

Objection was raised by Mr. Wood as to proposed in- 
creases in the south on babbitt metal, and justification 
was based on the relative value of the babbitt and the 
materials from which it is made and the value of analo- 
gous articles. 

Mr. Wood also protested the proposed advance on saw- 
mill or woodworking machinery N. O. I. B. N. on skids, 
in L. C. L. quantities, from second to first class. He 
described their method of preparing their machines for 
shipping and Mr. Steadwell said they would be entitled 
to the K. D. rating, as to which no advance is proposed. 

Skeleton framed gas stoves, on which advances in both 
earload and less-carload quantities are proposed, formed 
the basis for another protest by Mr. Wood, and as to a 
certain kind of hand cart he felt that a jump from third 
to double first was quite a jump on a heavy farm cart 
weighing 280 pounds each. 

Frank Wilby said Savannah had prepared exhibits based 
on information received from Washington, which had been 
twice changed, and that as his whole testimony was s0 
involved with the question of state classification that 
he would defer his testimony to the Washington hearing. 

Albert Kaufman, of the National Straw Hat Works, and 
representing two other southern manufacturers, said they 
now ship untrimmed straw hats at 120 per cent of first 
class, which it is propcsed to advance to double first. 
He said he could not secure wooden boxes in Atlanta 
and that he is therefore forced to use the one-piece fiber 
board container or discontinue shipping. 

He said they had been shipping in these cases for 
four years and have had absolutely no claims or com: 
plaints of loss or damage. 

The classification men said the rule was put in to dis 
courage shipments of millinery in these oversized fiber 
containers, which they considered an unsafe freight ship- 
ping container. : ; 

There being no further witnesses, the Atlanta hearing 
was declared adjourned, after which there followed al 
informal discussion as to what, if any, further specific 
proposals in the new book should be allowed, in the event 
the Commission should make a blanket refusal on it. 
The classification men had nothing further to suggest, 
their attitude being that they were in position to justify 
every change proposed. 


A CORRECTION ; 

H. N. Holdren, assistant traffic manager of the Pitts 
burgh-Des Moines Steel Company, was quoted in The Traf 
fic World of September 28 as saying, at the Atlanta hearing 
on the proposed consolidated classification, that he was iD 
favor of Rule 10, as it would enable his firm to ship its 
outfits in both directions in mixed carloads as desired. He 
says he did not mean both directions, as obviously the out: 
fits move in carload lots only on the initial movemnet with 
the steel, and are returned in less than carload lots and 
would be subject to the L. C. L. rates. 
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NEW MILEAGE SCALES 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 


Mileage scales for Southern and Western Classification 
territories are expected to be given to the public soon. The 
scale for the South is expected to be applicable through- 
out the territory. The West may be divided into three 
parts, with the scale for the Southwest as one hundred per 
cent; class rates in the mountain states and California 
may be 120 per cent of the scale for the Southwest, and 
for Iowa and the near northwest and the Pacific north- 
west, seventy-five or eighty per cent of the southwestern 
scale. 


RELIEF FOR EASTERN COMMITTEE 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 


It has been practically determined to give relief to the 
Eastern Freight Traffic Committee by making the Eastern 
Trunk Line and C. F. A. committees intermediate bodies 
between the district traffic committees and the Eastern 
Freight Traffic Committee that sits in New York to con- 
sider questions for the eastern region. Shippers will be 
added to the two committees mentioned and complaints 
or suggestions originating within those freight territories 
will be assigned to them for recommendation. 


S. E. SPIVEY RESIGNS 


The Traffic World Washington Bureau. 


It was announced October 3 that W. H. Chandler had 
resigned from the Boston Freight Traffic Committee and 
§. E. Spivey from the Atlanta committee. The former was 
said to have resigned because he was going to live in New 
York and the latter because the establishment of an army 
camp at Columbus, Ga., requires his whole service for his 
employers, who are shippers in various Georgia cities. 
Both are shippers’ representatives on the traffic commit- 
tees. It was announced October 4, however, that at the 
earnest solicitation of the Administration and several state 
commissions, Mr. Chandler had decided to continue on the 
Boston Freight Traffic Committee. His connection with 
the Boston Chamber of Commerce will not be broken, it 
was stated, though he has taken over additional work. 


INCREASE IN EXPRESS RATES 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 


Advances in express rates, both state and interstate, 
will be initiated by Director-General McAdoo immediately 
on receipt of a report by him from the Commission say- 
ing which, in its opinion, would be the best form in which 
to start the new rates. That fact has been given to 
Charles E. Elmquist, representing the state commissions, 
by Director Prouty. The latter was deputed by Director- 
General McAdoo to answer Mr. Elmquist’s letter of Sep- 
tember 18 in which he said he understood the express 
company had applied to the Director-General for an in- 
crease in rates. Director Prouty said the company had 
not applied for higher rates, but that the Director-General 
had decided it needed higher rates so as to enable it to 
keep its labor by paying higher wages and also that ex- 
Press matter might bear its proper share of the trans- 
portation burden. Mr. Elmauist has circulated the letter 
80 as to advise state commissioners that they will be 
factors in this matter only by making their representa- 
tions to the Director-General or the Commission. Director- 
General McAdoo holds that they have no power over rates 
Within the state. 


Mr. Elmquist’s letter of September 28 to the state com- 
Missioners advising them of the position taken by Di- 
tector-General McAdoo in respect to express rate advances, 
as stated by Director Prouty, is as follows: 


“On September 20 the Special War Committee issued 
Bulletin No. 10-A in regard to the proposed increase in 
express rates, which contained the letter which was ad- 
dressed to the Honorable William G. McAdoo. This morn- 
Ing I received a reply from Hon. C. A. Prouty, Director 
of Public Service and Accounting, which I think is of 
sufficient importante to communicate at once to all state 
Commissions. It reads as follows: 
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“*Yours of Sept. 18, 1918, signed by yourself and other 
members of the Special War Committee to the Director- 
General of Railroads, has been by him referred to me 
for reply. In that connection I beg to submit the follow- 
ing observations: 


“1. The American Railway Express Company has not 
applied to the Director-General for leave to advance its 
rates. That company is the agent of the Director-General. 
It is responsible to him and he is responsible for it. The 
advances granted by the Interstate Commerce Commission 
yield to the express company about $10,000,000. That sum 
has been distributed by the express company among its 
employes in increased wages. It is, however, the opinion 
of the officials of the express company that these wages 
must be further increased. The compensation paid those 
employes is still decidedly less than that paid railroad 
employes performing a similar service, and decidedly less 
in most sections of the country than is paid to privately 
employed labor. The express company cannot hope to 
retain the services of its employes upon the present wage 
basis, and is only retaining them for the immediate pres- 
ent upon the assurance that their wages will be further 
advanced. 

“‘The Director-General has reached the conclusion that 
further advances must be made and that from $10,000,000 
to $12,000,000 of additional revenue will be required to 
cover these advances and other increased expenses, leav- 
ing the express company but little, if any, net revenue 
notwithstanding the economies which have been and are 
being effected. 


“‘T have been over this matter as carefully as I could 
with Mr. Taylor, the president of the express company, 
and, while I do not wish to express a positive opinion 
in the premises, have reached the conclusion that from 
$8,000,000 to $10,000,000 will be required to make the ad- 
ditional wage advances and that, in view of the increased 
expenses of operation all along the line, an addition of 
from $10,000,000 to $12,000,000 to the revenues of the 
express company will be required ‘unless that company is 
to operate at a deficit. 


“For many years it has been the custom for express 
companies to pay to railroad companies a certain part of 
the total charge for express service in payment for that 
portion of the transportation service rendered by the rail- 
road. An average for the last ten years, including all 
express companies and all railroad companies, is approxi- 
mately 50.25 per cent to the railroad. It seems fair to 
assume that this percentage represents what is fairly re- 
quired for the performance of that part of the total service 
which has been performed by railroads in the past. The 
Director-General must therefore inquire what express rate 
is necessary to yield upon that basis of division a suffi- 
cient sum for the performance of that part of the service 
which in the past has been performed by the express 
company. If the express company is not receiving upon 
such a division a sufficient amount to perform its part of 
the service, then presumably a sufficient amount is not 
being received for the performance of that part of the 
service discharged by the railroad in the past and other 
freight is therefore being discriminated against. 


““The Director-General has therefore felt that he must 
obtain from the express business a sufficient amount so 
that when divided upon the basis expressed in the con- 
tract the express company will be able to discharge with- 
out loss certainly that part of the service performed by 
the old companies on their own account. Considered in 
this view, he has reached the conclusion that these rates 
should be increased by a sufficient amount to yield from 
$20,000,000 to $24,000,000 in gross, thus giving to the ex- 
press part of the service an additional revenue of from 
$10,000,000 to $12,000,000. I entirely agree with him in 
that conclusion and do not believe he could with justice 
neglect to make substantially that advance unless he is 
prepared to say that the express service should be sup- 
ported at the expense of the freight service. 


“Starting out with the proposition that this additional 
revenue must be raised, he asked from the express com- 
pany a suggestion as to how the advance should be made. 
The reply of the company indicated a method of advance 
which would somewhat change the rate structure fixed by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission. Feeling that this 
ought not to be done without the approval of the Com- 
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mission itself, he determined to submit to the Commission 
for its advice two questions: 

“First, whether the method of advance proposed was 
a proper one, and, if not, what method should be followed? 

“Second, whether the amount of the advance would 
yield the sum needed, and, if not, what advance would 
be necessary for that purpose? 

“‘Upon receiving a report from the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, it is his purpose to initiate the neces- 
sary rates, both as to state and interstate, at once. So 
long as the government is operating these roads there 
seems to be no reason why a lower level of express rates 
should be charged in one state than in another, nor upon 
state than upon interstate traffic. If there are local con- 
ditions which necessitate a departure from the general 
schedule, they should be called to his attention at once 
by the state commission, and its suggestion will be inves- 
tigated and accepted if possible. I have, myself, been 
highly gratified at the response of the state commissions 
to the request that the increase permitted by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission should be allowed, but I am 
satisfied that to establish,the present proposed advance 
in that way would require’ a great amount of time and 
energy for the expenditure of which no possible justifica- 
tion exists. 

“In conclusion, permit me to suggest that in making 
these advances it is proposed to obtain the additional 
revenue largely from the dense, short-haul territory of the 
east, placing a comparatively slight additional burden upon 
what may be termed outlying territory, which in the main 
meets your objection that these rates are already high 
enough. That phase of the matter was carefully consid- 
ered in determining the manner of the proposed advance. 

“‘*Let me further ask you to note that when this in- 
crease has been made express rates will have only been 
advanced about 20 per cent, while freight rates and pas- 
senger rates have been increased a considerably greater 
per cent. Your observation must inform you that the in- 
dustries are few where both the cost of conducting the 
business and the price of things sold have not increased 
several times 20 per cent. You should also bear in mind 
that if these rates are too high the government obtains 
the greater part of the overplus, and let me further assure 
you that these rates will be at once reduced when it be- 
comes evident that such reduction can be made. 

“*T hope that the various state commissions will present 
to the Interstate Commerce Commission their views upon 
the questions submitted to that body, but if they prefer 
to communicate in the first instance with the Director- 
General, their suggestions will be carefully considered. 

“*The Director-General feels that in these times of 
extraordinary demands upon the government treasury the 
railroads under his control should be self-supporting. He 
feels that that part of railroad transportation known as 
express and hitherto performed by an independent carrier 
should be self-sustaining. He understands that under the 
terms of the federal control act he is made responsible 
for the amount of revenue which must be collected and 
disbursed for this purpose, and he assumés that respon- 
sibility. 

“*‘What rate structure should be applied in obtaining 
this additional revenue, and even what increase in the 
rates themselves are necessary to yield it, are, in his 
opinion, questions which should be submitted for the ad- 
vice of the Interstate Commerce Commission. Personally. 
I concur in the view he has taken and hope that you and 
your associates may do whatever you can to facilitate 
rather than to impede.’ 

“I shall make suitable reply to this letter.” 

Reply by Mr. Elmquist 

In his reply under date of October 1, Hr. Elmquist said: 

“I have received your favor of the 26th, replying to the 
letter sent by the Special War-Committee to the Director- 
General in the matter of the proposed express rate in- 
crease, and have sent a copy of it to all state commis- 
sions. 

“By reference to our letter you will observe that no 
protest was made against any increase in rates. Whether 
such an increase is justifiable or not is a question of fact 
which, we believe, should have been presented to the 
state and federal commissions. Your letter makes it ap- 
pear that the Railroad Administration has reached the 
conclusion that: 

“1. The Director-General has decided that express rates 
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should be increased by a sufficient amount to yield from 
$20,000,000 to $24,000,000 in gross, thus giving the express 
company from $10,000,000 to $12,000,000. 

“2. That these rates, state as well as interstate, will 
be initiated by the Director-General without giving the 
public a chance to be heard, upon the question of their 
reasonableness, before him or before state or federal com- 
missions. 

“3. During the period of government operation the same 
level of express rates shall prevail upon state and inter- 
state business unless local conditions necessitate a de- 
parture from the general schedule. State commissions 
may call the Director-General’s attention to such condi- 
tions, but changes from the general schedule can only be 


made in the first instance by him. 

“4, The Director-General, having decided that express 
rates need to be increased from $20,000,000 to $24,000,000, 
‘it would require a great amount of time and energy for 
the expenditure of which no possible justification exists’ 
to present the application to the state and federal com- 
missions. 

“5. The Director-General ‘understands that under the 
terms of the federal control act he is made responsible 
for the amount of revenue which must be collected and 
disbursed * * * and he assumes that responsibility.’ 

“6. Having assumed that responsibility, the Director- 
General, in this case, seeks to be advised by the I. C. €. 
upon two questions: Whether the method of the advance 
proposed is a proper one, and whether the amount of the 
advance will equal the sum needed; and he asks state 
commissions to do whatever they can to facilitate, rather 
than to impede, the introduction of these higher rates. 


“It thus appears that the Director-General is witness, 
judge and jury in a case involving about $24,000,000. The 
defendants, the American people, can do nothing to pre- 
vent the collection of the judgment which will be entered, 
and the sum involved is not open to dispute. The evi- 
dence before the court has not been disclosed. No wit- 
ness has been or will be presented for cross-examination 
upon the question of the reasonableness of the sum which 
the public must pay. State laws and the wise practices 
which have prevailed before state and federal commissions 
are ignored, and due process of law seems to have been 
denied to the public. Our committee is of the opinion 
that there is nothing in the express situation which either 
justifies or warrants this summary procedure. Indeed, 
your letter .of August 1 gives us reason to hope that in 
the future no rate changes would be thus made. May I 
call your attention to the language used? 

It is my belief that some arrangement will be worked out so 
that ordinarily in the future rate changes will not be made 


until opportunity has been given to communities and persons 
affected to express an opinion upon the same. 


“If the express company is confronted with a financial 
emergency it could, and in all probability would, have 
secured prompt and adequate relief by filing a fifteenth 
section application with the I. C. C., thus enabling ship- 
pers and others to appear before the Suspension Board, if 
they desired. In such case it is fair to assume that the 
new rates would have been made effective thirty days 
from date of filing. Thereafter the express company could 
have presented its application for emergency relief to 
the several state commissions, or you could have sent 
a request to them by wire, as was done after the ten 
per cent increase granted by the I. C. C. on July 1, in 
which case, I am informed, all but five of the states per: 
mitted the increase to be made effective upon intrastate 
commerce. 

“The states have shown a commendable disposition to 
co-operate with the Railroad Administration in all mat 
ters, and nothing within my knowledge has thus far trans 
pired which should cause me to doubt either their desire 
or their ability to do so.” 


P. S. & A. CIRCULAR MODIFIED. 


P. S. & A. Circular No. 13 has been modified to the 
extent of eliminating the requirement that discrepancy 
claims in connection with per diem accruing subsequent 
to Dec. 31, 1917, shall be prepared and settled. The only 
discrepancy claims that shall hereafter be accounted for 
are those due from lines that are not under federal con- 
trol and those arising out of per diem accruing prior to 
Jan. 1, 1918, on lines under federal control. 
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CAR SERVICE TARIFF 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 


A proposal to have a consolidated tariff covering re- 
frigerator, ventilator, heated and insulated car service is 
under consideration by Director Chambers. The _ tariff 
would be as big as a classification book if it superseded 
all tariffs. Rates from the Pacific coast, if such a book 
is ordered published, would go up from fifteen to twenty 
per cont. Short-haul advances would be as much as thirty 
per cent. 

The idea underlying the move toward one tariff pub- 
lication for all refrigeration, ventilation, heated, and in- 
sulated car service is uniformity and compactness. At 
present a shipper must go to many tariffs before he can 
be certain that he has found all it will cost him to have 
his commodity moved. There are reductions in the pro- 
posal, but inasmuch as the cost of materials and labor has 
gone up, the increases naturally are greater and, in the 
total, outweigh the reductions. 

The conviction on the part of Director-General McAdoo 
that the power of the states has been transferred to him 
is so firm that there is not even a pretense of admitting 
that the reservation in the federal control law in favor 
of the police powers of the states amounts to anything 
in view of the other reservation that the exercise of those 
powers must be subordinated to the movement of troops 
and the greater cbligation of operating the railroads as a 
unit. 

The proposed consolidated refrigerator tariff is not to 
carry rates for transportation but merely special charges 
for refrigeration rules and regulations governing the fur- 
nishing of such services. The book will be submitted to 
the Commission for proceedings similar to those with re- 
gard to the consolidated classification. When the Com- 
mission makes a repert on it it will be made effective. 


THE LUMBER EMBARGO 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 


Lumbermen at’ Buffalo and other points are not going 
to submit to the embargo on their business without 
strenuous efforts for a big increase in the machinery for 
lifting it. Their representations have already caused the 
Car Service Section to wire its representative in Buffalo 
that the embargo does not apply to switching within a 
given city. That instruction was sent out because the 
Buffalo lumbermen who protested to Director Prouty, of 
the Division of Public Service and Accounting, September 
28, told him that even after a lumberman obtained a 
permit for shipping over a trunk line he could not be 
sure he would obtain his shipment, because a connecting 
line—especially a switching road—was apt to construe the 
embargo as forbidding it to handle on a permit issued to 
some other road. 


The gist of their complaint was that, inasmuch as there 
are thirteen separate railroads entering or doing business 
in Buffalo, there are thirteen varying interpretations of 
the embargo order. They said that, though the Railroad 
Administration is telling the country there is only one 
fystem now doing business, the men employed in oper- 
ating the once competing systems are apparently not 
aware of the unification. They suggested the appointment 
of one man or a committee to construe the embargo 
order, so that they would obtain the benefits of unifica- 
tion. Thus far, they said, they had received only the 
harm arising from the varying interpretations made by 
the men serving on what were once independent systems. 
The Buffalo men smiled at the arrangement which gives 
Cincinnati, Chicago and Boston embargo committees with 
power to lift the ban and denies one to Buffalo, which, 
they said, handles twice as much lumber as the three 
other places put together. 


Director Prouty acknowledged the justice of the com: 
Plaints where based on facts rather than on suspicion 
as to what will happen. The Car Service Section men 
expressed the belief that much of what the Buffalo men 
but forward as hindrances were more imaginary than real. 
Retorting to that, the lumbermen said there was nothing 
IMaginary about conditions that had already been pro- 
duced in the buying end of the business. They said the 
buyers for the lumbermen were at a standstill because 
they could not know whether a permit to ship would be 
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given after they had bought the output of a small sawmill, 
say, in Ohio. The salesman, they said, who has found 
a sawmill that has cut two or three carloads of hardwood 
lumber and is seeking a market, cannot remain at that 
place until he finds out whether he can ship the lumber 
he otherwise would buy, out of hand. 

What is wanted is a declaration of policy on which the 
lumber buyers can arrange their business. As matters 
now stand, the callers said, they cannot look into the 
future for anything. They cannot go ahead on the as: 
sumption that they will be allowed to do one-fourth of 
the ordinary amount of business. . 

The callers expressed a desire to help the Railroad Ad- 
ministration in its effort to control the use of equipment 
by lumbermen, but, they said, they did not know how 
to do that. The men at Buffalo are consignees. Under 
the embargo order they are the only ones who have the 
right to apply for permits. But they cannot meet the 
requirement that they state the purpose for which the 
lumber is to be used. They do not know that; for in- 
stance, the Baldwin Locomotive Works desires for war 
purposes lumber it may order from a customer of a Buf- 
falo man who buys all kinds of hardwood lumber and 
then sorts it. The Buffalo man, who assembles different 
kinds of oak into carload quantities, may suspect that his 
customer intends making artillery whéels or something 
of that kind, but he does not know. He knows that ulti- 
mate consumers of lumber will call on him for certain 
kinds of lumber. If he is not prepared, with a stock: on 
hand, he cannot fill the orders of the ultimate user who 
may be turning out war work, but has not spec:fically 
informed his vendor that that is what he is doing with 
big lumber he has been ordering. It was admitted, of 
course, that a manufacturer needing lumber for war work 
may obtain a permit for the asking. But he must obtain 
what ‘he desires from the sorters, who, in turn, must be 
able to buy and ship the product from the small mills— 
especially hardwood. 

In the case of yellow pine the need for permits for ship- 
ments from the sawmill to the big wholesale yards may 
not be as great. That is because the pine mill, as a rule, 
has enough of one kind of lumber to send forward prop- 
erly graded carloads. No mill, however, is able to cut 
enough oak to make up carloads of the different grades. 
That must be done in the big yards—hence the sugges- 
tion that some way must be found for getting the raw 
material to the wholesale yards so that the users of lumber 
that must be sorted and graded may be supplied. 

The Car Service Section has given the power of lifting 
the embargo against lumber, so far as Ohio is concerned, 
to H. B. Sargent, assistant superintendent of transporta- 
tion of the Southern Railway in Cincinnati. His office is 
in the Union Central Building, Cincinnati. 

His designation, it is believed, may be taken as indicat- 
ing that offices or officers at points other than the Atlan- 
tic ports and Washington will be designated to issue cer- 
tificates for the transportation of lumber. 


Though it has not been announced from Washington, 
lumber permits are also being issued in Chicago by W. S. 
Barnes of the Car Service Section, with office in the Bur- 
lington Building. 


TO BE A JUDGE 


ANDERSON 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 


President Wilson has nominated Commissioner Anderson 
to be circuit judge in Massachusetts, thus giving him re- 
lief from work that his friends have been said he did not 
fancy and from which they said he would retire before 
the end of his term. His nomination will be confirmed 
by the Senate, although the part he took in framing the 
federal control legislation, which has seriously affected 
the usefulness of the Commission, does not set well with 
senators who fought for the retention of the full power of 
the Commission. 

Joseph B. Eastman, a Massachusetts commissioner, is 
regarded as a strong probabillty as the successor to Ander- 
son. He has taken a prominent part in the work of the 
state commissions and has been active in trying to remove 
the irritations caused by the change in the control of the 
railroads and public utilities. 

Mr. Anderson had not yet had time in which to make 
himself a distinct place in the work for which he was ap- 
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pointed. He will be remembered, it is believed, chiefly on 
account of the part he took in framing the federal control 
act. 

In that work he acted as the agent of Director-General 


‘McAdoo and not as the representative of the Commission. 


The fact is, the Commission was not represented, regu- 
larly, at the Capitol while the lawmakers were framing 
legislation for the administration of the affairs of the rail- 
roads while under federal control. There is great regret 
now that the commissioners, other than Mr. Anderson, 
did not take an active part. There is a feeling that it 
would have been helpful to the public if they had pointed 
out to senators and representatives the confusion that 
would result if there was any mixing of the physical opera- 
tion with the rate-making or rate-regulating powers. 

Shippers felt a bit aggrieved over the fact that a man 
appointed to help in the regulation of rates and practices 
should accept assignment to duty at the Capitol as the rep- 
resentative of the Director-General. The fact that he ap- 
peared before the committees to explain the federal con- 
trol bill misled some shippers into the belief that what 
was being proposed had the approval of the Commission. 
They held that idea notwithstanding the fact that Ander- 
son, time and again, whenever the question was raised, 
made it definite that he was acting for the Director-General 
in asking, in effect, that not only the power of physical 
operation, but also of the initiation of rates and the fixing 
of practices for the railroads be concentrated in his hands 
during the period of federal control. Some of Anderson’s 
colleagues are understood to have regarded what he did 
as being of questionable propriety, because they believe 
the mere fact that he was a member of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission would carry with it the implication 
that what he was saying represented the views of the 
members of that body. - 


Because it is so hard to dissociate the commissioner and 
the man; it has been the rule of commissioners to refrain 
from any public speaking on anything other than questions 
of railroad regulation, and when they talk on that they 
generally speak only to audiences composed of men inter- 
ested in the subject with which the Commission deals. 
Many commissioners have declined to make public ad- 
dresses for the reason that the public is too inclined to 
take what may be the personal views of a commissioner 
as the thought of the whole body. As a rule, they have 
followed the practice of judges—that of speaking only at 
meetings of men having a knowledge of the technique of 
the work in which they are engaged. They have appeared 
at the Capitol only on the request of committees of the 
two houses. In that way they have avoided the reproach 
of being called lobbyists, attaching to nearly every man 
who goes to the Capitol asking for the enactment of legis- 
lation, no matter how meritorious the proposition may be. 

Mr. Anderson went to the Capitol at the request of the 
Director-General, who, as the successor, in an operating 
sense, of all the railroad presidents, became the man with 
whom shippers naturally expected to engage in controver- 
sies about rates and practices. As commissioner, Mr. 
Anderson was to be the ultimate judge of the reasonable- 
ness of the rates that might be prescribed by Mr. McAdoo 
under the act in the framing of which he had borne a 
part, as the representative of Mr. McAdoo. His course, 
therefore, became the text for discussions among those 
who had been engaged, in one way or another, in the 
trial of complaints lodged with the Commission. Some con- 
tended that as a man who was to sit in judgment on what 
the Director-General might order, he should not tave taken 
part in the political struggle that preceded the enactment 
of the legislation under which Mr. McAdoo would issue 
orders that would come before Mr. Anderson as the review- 
ing authority. 

New England shippers are not certain that they are 
pleased with what he did to New England. His decision 
in the New England rate case, in which his colleagues 
joined, has put that part of the country on a rate level 
much highér than five years ago it would have been thought 
possible that New England could stand. A large part of 
that section is now paying rates as high as the northern 
part of the southern peninsula of Michigan. There are 
shippers who believe the necessity for such high rates rests 
largely on the disruption of the New Haven resulting from 
the work of the radicals who forced the divorce of the 
New Haven and the Boston & Maine and the general crip- 
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pling of the New Haven because its officers had done 
things the radicals did not approve. 

The newly appointed circuit judge became known in 
Washington while he was serving as federal attorney for 
the Boston district. He spent much time in Washington 
investigating food conditions. His work as manager oi the 
defense of Louis D. Brandeis before the Senate committee 
on the judiciary while the confirmation of Associate Jus. 
tice Brandeis was being opposed, also contributed to his 
fame. 

Probably the first notice of him the shipping public re. 
ceived came in the winter of 1915-16, when, as an agent of 
the Attorney-General, he appeared before a conference of 
shippers and railroad traffic men at the New Willard Hotel 
at the hearings on reconsignment, with a distinct intima- 
tion that he intended to have grand juries indict coal men 
who might undertake to exercise the tariff right of recon- 
signment. 

Men who believe they know how Mr. Anderson felt 
about the matter assert he did not accept a place on the 
Commission until it was*fairly certain that the President 
would take over the railroads and have them operated by 
his own agents and that he accepted the place from a 
sense of duty rather than from any liking for the work 
and thought he was serving the public well by assenting 
to, if not actually preparing, the legislation under which the 
Commission has become only a shell of the body that once 
stood between the carriers and the shippers trying to give 
each side its due. 

The substance of the President’s proclamation, espe- 
cially that part promising the railroads a compensation 
equal “as near as may be” to the average of the operat- 
ing income for the three years ending June 30, 1917, is 
attributed to Mr. Anderson. That compensation was de. 
nounced by Clifford Thorne and others believing they 
were speaking for the shippers, as excessive and an assur- 
ance to the owners of railroads of an inordinate profit dur- 
ing the period of federal control; as setting them above 
the possible vicissitudes of war and in general making 
of them a preferred class. Mr. Anderson’s friends, how- 
ever, do not feel, if he is responsible for that promise by 
the President, that he placed an undue burden on the 
shipping public. 


THE ORDER AS TO POLITICS 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 


Director-General McAdoo and the chiefs of the four 
brotherhoods are arguing about the order of the former 
forbidding the participation of railroad employes in poli- 
tics. They had a formal conference on the subject Septem- 
ber 26, but came to no conclusion except to have another 
talk within two weeks. The brotherhood chiefs, in a let- 
ter to the Director-General and in a circular to their own 
members, take the position that the order would deprive 
two million Americans of their right to engage in public 
affairs. 

Partisan opponents of the Director-General have taken 
up the subject and Representative Wood of Indiana put 
into the Congressional Record the circular sent to the 
brotherhood members by their chiefs. 


Director-General McAdoo has thus far declined to change 
the position he took in his circular, which position, it is 
generally supposed, would meet the approval of the public 
could its views on the subject be ascertained. The public 
is supposed to be of the opinion that the business of 4 
government employe is to attend to business and have no 
more to do with politics than the exercise of his privilege 
to vote. It is not a right, but a privilege granted by the 
legislative power, although it is generally referred to as 4 
right, or equal dignity with the right to live and hold 
property. : 

The four brotherhoods, as organizations, have seldom 
taken part in politics. They did not enthusiastically ap- 
prove what Congress did when it passed the Adamson 
law, establishing the basic eight-hour day and providing 
for the payment of the same wages for an eight-hour as 
for a ten-hour day. They were willing to take the benefit, 
but they did not like the idea of having Congress fix 
wages, because the power to raise wages carries with it 
the power to lower them, 
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THE TRAFFIC WORLD 


Efficiency in Traffic 


New Devices, Suggestions, and Methods for Increasing Efficiency 
in Freight Handling and Other Branches of Traffic Work 


NEW RECORD FOR HAULING EGGS 


(From ‘‘Baltimore,’’ published by the Merchants’ and Manufac- 
turers’ Association. of Baltimore.) 


A commercial truck load of eggs left Vineland, N. J., at 
11 a. m. and arrived in the wholesale district of New York 
City at 2 o’clock the next morning, traveling the entire 
distance of 140 miles without breaking a single egg. De- 
livery from the shipper to the wholesaler was made in 
15 hours, which is faster time than that made by express 
shipments, and establishes a record for motor haul of eggs. 





O., on P., C., C. & St. L. waybill 9175, July 22, routed 
A., T. & S. F., Kansas City, M., K. & T., destined to 
Brenham, Tex., and’ shipped originally from Akron, O., 
Farmers Merchant Co., as per copy of waybill attached. 

“This car, while in possession of M., & T., was 
wrecked. The car was thrown clear off the rails and 
rolled down an embankment, turning completely over, 
wrecking the car considerably, during which time the 
trucks never left their basis. The car containing the 
trucks was closely examined by our inspector at Sedalia, 
but in his report he states he could not even find a 





a 





The five-ton truck carried 150 crates of eggs, weighing 
nearly 4 tons, the rest of the load being made up of crated 
glass. The Bureau of Markets of the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture arranged for the demonstration. 


LOADING OF MOTOR TRUCKS 


The accompanying picture shows the method of blocking 
employed in the loading of a motor truck manufactured 
at Akron, O. Before the concern began to use this sys- 
tem of loading it used 820 pounds of blocking. Now it 
uses 350 pounds. It points out-that the resulting saving 
has amounted to a large total, taking into consideration 
the freight saved on the blocking, the saving in the cost 
of blocking, and a fifty per cent saving in the labor of 
loading. The following letter, from W. H. Hunn, district 
superintendent of the Western Weighing and Inspection 
Bureau, to the Bureau in Chicago, has reference to this 
system of blocking: 

_ “Our traveling representative at Sedalia, Mo., recently 
Inspected car C. & N. W. 125620, moving from Columbus, 
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scratch on any of them. This, no doubt, is good bracing. 

“Would you take this matter up with Mr. Merki, and 
request him to ascertain at Dayton if the bracing used in 
this car is being used in all cars and, if so, would it be 
possible to have Mr. Merki furnish us with a photograph 
or diagram of the bracing of these trucks?” 


FREIGHT OPERATION FIGURES 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 


The Operating Statistics Section of the Division of Op- 
eration of the Railroad Administration, under the man- 
agement of Prof. W. J. Cunningham, has compiled a state- 
ment of freight operating statistics for July, 1918, as 
compared with July, 1917. 

The most striking feature of the report, says a McAdoo 
press statement, is the increase in the ton mileage that 
is: recorded concurrently with a decrease in the train car 
and engine mileage. Both the average train and car load 
also show a substantial increase. The figures furnish 
proof, it is claimed, that the policy of the Railroad Admin- 
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istration in shortening routes and insisting on the heavier 
loading and more intensive employment of the rolling 
stock and motive power is having the effect that had been 
expected in increasing the capacity of the railroads and 
reducing the cost of operation. 

The statement shows an increase of 1,897,376,211, or 
5.6 per cent, in the number of revenue ton miles hauled, 
a decrease of 273,248,170, or 8.9 per cent, in the number 
of non-revenue ton miles hauled concurrently, with a de- 
crease of 661,139, or 1.2 per cent, in the number of train 
miles, a decrease of 71,118,405, or 5.2 per cent, in the 
number of loaded freight car miles and a decrease of 
428,152, or 0.7 per cent, in the number of freight loco- 
motive miles, the comparisons being as between July, 
1918, and July, 1917. The average trainload in July, 1918, 
was 723 tons, as compared with 628 tons in the same 
month in 1917, and the average carload was 30.1 tons in 
July, 1918, as compared with 27.3 in July, 1917. 


HANDLING OF COTTON 


Car Service Bulletin No. 52, effective October 1, requires 
that seventy-five bales of compressed cotton or cotton 
linters be loaded in a standard car. Heretofore the load- 
ing has been about sixty bales. 

Regional Director Bush, in his order No. 82, says: 

“The following instructions governing the handling of 
cotton should be made effective as early as possible: 

“To avoid accumulation at compresses, as in the past, a 
local railroad representative shall be designated at each 
compress station to represent all lines if a common point, 
and it shall be his duty to record the number of bales 
consigned to each compress at that station from points of 
origin. (Roped 

“The railroads should keep him advised daily of all 
such acceptances to enable him to determine when the 
capacity of a compress has been reached, and that he 
may immediately notify all roads that no more cotton 
should be accepted for it. When the compress again has 
available room he will advise all roads what additional 
cotton can be accepted according to the relative density 
of their movements. The restriction at country stations 
should enable platforms to be kept clear of cotton over 
and above ability of the compresses to handle. 

“The joint representative should also be advised daily, 
by all roads, of the number of cars loaded to his station 
for each compress and the number of loads in town and 
at compress for unloading, which information will enable 
him to at once notify all lines to restrict to certain 
amounts or to discontinue entirely loading cotton for that 
compress, as conditions may justify. This should elimi- 
nate delay to equipment account inability of compress to 
promptly accept and unload. 

“In the loading of flat cotton at country stations for 
compresses, the maximum capacity of cars must be util- 
ized and 50 bales for standard 36-foot car must be secured 
if possible. In localities where the car supply is inade- 
quate, roads should utilize local merchandise cars moving 
to compress points. Cotton under ore bill of lading should 
not be loaded in two cars when one car will take entire 
shipment and agents should urge shippers to accept bills 
of lading for amounts that can be loaded into one car. 


“The loading at compresses should be to capacity of 
cars, maintaining the minimum of 75 bales (regular 
density) to standard 36-foot cars. When capacity of car 
permits of more than 75-bale loading, car should be filled 
and where cotton is pressed to high density car should 
be loaded proportionately heavier. No cars should be ac- 
cepted when loaded to more than one destination, and ex- 
treme care should be exercised so that no shipments 
will be accepted contrary to existing embargoes or with- 
out necessary traffic or export permits when such permits 
are required. 


“Each bale must be marked by the shipper in a plain 
and indelible manner. In addition to the mark specified 
shippers must attach to each end of the bale shipping 
tags showing the name and address of shipper, consignee 
and destination, also number of bales in the consignment, 
thus lessening the opportunity for loss or improper de- 
livery. Uncompressed cotton or cotton linters must not 
be accepted at way stations, unless, in addition to the 
shipping marks, there is securely attached to each end 
of the bale a waterproof shipping tag, showing the name 
of shipper, point of origin, consignee and destination. 
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“These instructions will in no way conflict with any 
any instructions now existing on any of the cotton han- 
dling lines with reference to care and attention to prevent 
fire or loss in any other manner, nor will they, except 
as specifically noted, affect present instructions relative 
to acceptance of cotton for shipment.” 


HEAVY LOADING OF CARS 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau, 


The shippers of the country are doing wonders in the 
way of carloading to make transportation efficient. That 
fact is shown in a detailed report of tonnage handled at 
twenty-five terminals in July, given out by the Railroad 
Administration October 2. At the same time a summary 
for August, without details, was promulgated. 

The detailed report for July shows that 10,997,497 tons 
were handled this year, as compared with 9,689,876 in 
July, 1917. The July, 1918, tons were handled in 310,541 
cars, while the July, 1917, tonnage was handled in 285,227 
cars. That shows an average loading in July last of a 
little more than 34 tons per car, while the loading in July, 
1917, was a little less than that. 

There was an improvement in August over July. 
Whether the improvement was on account of a determi- 
nation of the shippers to load carloads to the highest 
limit or to the improvement in less-than-carload business, 
cannot be learned from an examination of the detailed 
figures for July or the summary for August, the support: 
ing details for which have not yet been made _ public. 
But more tons were handled in fewer cars through several 
of the terminals. The Railroad Administration issued a 
press statement on the subject, in which it said: 

“During the week ended August 31 there were 338,198 
cars handled through these terminals in 1917, as compared 
with 337,309 cars handled during the same period in 1918— 
a decrease of 889 cars. For the same period in 1917 there 
were 11,391,216 tons handled through the same terminals, 
while in 1918 there were 11,846,867 tons—an increase of 
405,651 tons. 

“For the week ended Aug. 21, 1917, 240,758 cars were 
handled, as compared with 242,361 cars in 1916—an in- 
crease of 1,603 cars. In the same period 7,921,004 tons 
were handled; as compared with 8,431,400 tons in 1918— 
an increase of 510,396 tons. 

“For the week ended Aug. 14, 1917, 239,233 cars were 
handled, as compared with 238,144 cars during the same 
period in 1918—a decrease of 1,089 cars, although in the 
same period there was an increase in tonnage handled of 
515,256. In this period 7,713,702 tons were handled, as 
compared with 8,223,958 tons in 1918. 

“For the week ended August 7, 230,415 cars were han- 
dled in 1917, as compared with 238,519 cars in 1918—an 
increase of 8,104 cars. In this period 7,382,812 tons were 
handled, as compared with 8,262,436 tons in 1918—an in- 
crease of 879,624 tons. 4 

“At a number of the terminals there has been a de 
crease in the number of cars handled during the month 
of August, 1918, as compared with the same month in 
1917, although at the same time there was an increased 
tonnage handled in practically every instance. 

“The terminal cities included in the report are: At 
lanta, Birmingham, Boston, Buffalo, Chicago, Charleston, 
Cleveland, Duluth, Superior, Galveston, Hampton Roads, 
Kansas City, Los Angeles, New York, New Orleans, 
Omaha, Portland, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Seattle, St. 
Louis, San Francesco, Savannah, Tacoma, Minneapolis, St. 
Paul, Toledo.” 


CONSERVING RAILROAD EQUIPMENT 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 


It is a clearly established fact that the Railroad Ad 
ministration is not going to try to promote business 
for the railroads under existing conditions. It has not 
substituted itself for the abolished freight solicitor and 
freight and passenger traffic manager. The imposition 
of the embargo on forest products, it is believed, is the 
most pointed indication that it will not encourage “bus 
ness as usual,” but will operate the facilities of the 
country only for keeping alive what it deems the essential 
industries. : 
An industry may be essential to-day and non-essential 
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to-morrow, so because transportation facilities are fur- 
nished to-day is no sign that they will not be shortly 
denied. For instarce, at this time there is serious discus- 
sion as to whether the tariffs should hold out an offer 
of engines and cars for either intra-plant or inter-plant 
service. That discussion is part of the consideration that 
has been given to questions of rates for that kind of 
service. 

The thought is growing that the Railroad Administra- 
tion should not hold itself out as being prepared to fur- 
nish an engine and cars for carrying supplies from one 
part of a plant to another, or from one plant to another. 
That thought is based on the suggestion that neither 
engines nor. cars should be furnished for transportation 
that can be performed by trucks or drays or wagons at 
anything less than prohibitive cost. That is.to say, while 
jit would be prohibitive to haul coal from the outer edge 
of the Pittsburgh district to the center of that city by 
truck, it might not be prohibitive to haul that coal for 
a half mile from one plant to another, because, in both 
instances the pick-up and delivery part of the cost is the 
heavy one. The line-haul cost is small for the half mile, 
while for the forty-mile line-haul cost through a congested 
district would be excessive. 

The $15 per car minimum was adopted with a view to 
cutting out the use of cars for short hauls that might 
be made by wagon or truck, although there is a view 
that anything that forces the use of trucks rather than 
the steam railroad car for heavy commodities, is an 
economic mistake. The thought is that the truck is the 
proper thing for merchandise or other high-class freight 
on line hauls and for hauls on heavy commodities that 
cannot be made by a steam railroad car. 

The big field for the saving of railroad cars, however, 
is in the transportation of food products. The Food 
Administration has not yet done much toward the elimi- 
nation of cross-hauling of food and food materials. The 
Railroad Administration officials, who have to do with the 
conservation of equipment, however, have had to do much 
thinking on cross-hauling. At present the sugar-makers 
are the ones whose insistent demands for cars have caused 
the cold eye of abstract reasoning to be cast upon them. 
Both cane and beet manufacturers are asking for cars 
for the cross-hauling of their raw materials. A grinder 
up in Baton Rouge parish, for instance, will go away 
south into Iberia and contract for cane, while the grinder 
in Iberia will go ndrth to Baton Rouge for cane. Cane 
buyers have been interviewed as to why they do that 
and each man says it is the other fellow who invaded 
his territory. The cane growers are probably glad to have 
that kind of competition, but it is not welcomed by the 
railroad people, who are asked to furnish cars to bring 
cane from the south to the middle of Louisiana, or vice 
versa. There may be no sugar mills in Baton Rouge— 
the name of the capital of the state is used merely for 
purposes of illustration. 


In Ohio, Michigan, and Illinois the buyers of beets are 
doing the same thing and each is laying the blame on the 
other fellow, the truth being probably that every mill is 
straining to obtain the largest possible supply of raw 
material so as to increase its output, without thought on 
the part of the buyer that operations of that kind put 
the railroad facilities to a strain greater than necessary. 

Officials having to deal with the subject of cross-hauling 
are loath to say to buyers that they must obtain what 
they want within a given area, lest the result be a com- 
bination of the sellers in the area for the gouging of the 
consumers. The time, it is believed, is not far off when 
restrictions will be placed on practically every community 
requiring it to deal within its own areas so as to conserve 
transportation facilities and energies. 


It is also a moral certainty that about the first of the 
year some restrictions will be placed on the use of gaso- 
line and other petroleum products because of the menacing 
shortage of gasoline. The Highway Transport Committee 
has been promoting truck transportation to the extent 
of its ability, so as to save the railroads. But the great 
increase in the number of trucks results in demands on 
the railroads for the movement of tank cars, thereby es- 
tablishing a cycle that may have to be broken. 

Limitations on the use of gasoline by trucks, however, 
is not a thing that can be counted on as a certainty. It 
is certain, however, that restrictions will be put upon the 
use of liquid fuel for non-essential purposes, and trucks 
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may be limited to the hauling of essential products. All 
that, however, is still in the speculative stage. The fact, 


however, of the possibility of. such things having to be 
done is under discussion and that, it is believed, is a 
fact worth considering by those who may be called on to 
change their ways of making a living. 


WEEKLY TRAFFIC REPORT 
The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 


Director-General McAdoo October 1 made public the 
following summary of the traffic conditions for the last 
week: 

“Eastern Region: General movement of freight traffic 
is heavy except New England, where the eastbound flow 
at present is rather light. Steps are being taken ir vari- 
ous directions to arrange for stocks of fuel and other 
traffic to avoid acute shortages during the coming winter. 
Passenger travel generally heavy. It is noticeable that 
a large part of the through travel is composed of a class 
of mechanics whose higher wages seem to encourage them 
to take vacations and travel long distances. Complaints 
of service are few to a gratifying degree, the ticket office 
service being now generally satisfactory. The scrip books 
are steadily gaining popularity. 

“Alleghany Region: Arrangements are being put into 
effect to move the traffic via coastwise lines for the relief 
of rail lines. Short peach crop in New York state, but 
apple crop estimated to be five times as great as last year. 
Grape crop light. Regular passenger travel so much 
lighter on- account ending of vacation season, lessening 
shore resort travel and interference with cantonment 
travel because of influenza. Seashore service to be re- 
duced October 13 to winter schedules. Three local trains 
eliminated on Cumberland Valley Railroad. Service in 
consolidated ticket offices satisfactory. Continued inspec- 
tion of passenger train service, resulting in many small 
improvements as to cleanliness, comforts, etc. 

“Pocahontas Region: Freight—C. & O. Railroad now 
able to take care of the merchandise via Cincinnati. Coal 
movement heavy and satisfactory. Passenger—Service in 
consolidated ticket offices satisfactory. 

“Southern Region: Reasonable and satisfactory prog- 
ress reported from the school of ticket sellers. Regular 
passenger travel very heavy, and there is some difficulty 
at occasional places in supplying equipment, particularly 
where state fairs make additional demands. Service at 
ticket offices improving and no complaints received for 
the week. 

“Northwestern Region: Handling grain under permit 
system proceeding in a general satisfactory way. Condi- 
tions as to car supply satisfactory except temporary short- 
age of box cars for grain loading. It is predicted that 
all terminal elevators in this region will be filled before 
the end of October. The labor situation is better and the 
L. C. L. freight service accordingly improved. Passenger 
train schedules being well maintained and passenger travel 
heavy. Consolidated ticket office conditions generally fa- 
vorable, except for Minneapolis, where steps have been 
taken to remedy the limited space. 

“Central Western Region: Handling of grain under the 
embargo and permit system working quite satisfactorily 
and not as many complaints as were expected. Live stock 
movement has been very heavy, taxing to the limit the fa- 
cilities of Kansas City and Omaha. Sailing day plan estab- 
lished at additional cities, further saving of 270 cars per 
week. Reports for the week show saving of 444,721 car- 
miles by rerouting. Denver consolidated ticket office 
opened September 23. 

“Southwestern Region: Oil loaded week ending Sep- 
tember 25—Mid-Continent field, 7,768 cars; Louisiana and 
Texas, 1,881 cars. General conditions good. Substantial 
increase in passenger revenues. 


“War Department: Frozen beef movement satisfactory 
and transportation conditions generally satisfactory. 
Quartermaster Corps putting forth special efforts to in- 
crease movement of supplies to reserve storage houses 
during October and November. 

“Navy Department: Transportation situation generally 
satisfactory; less-tran-carload traffic seems to show im- 
provement. Coal supply better than had been stated and 
indications are that the department is starting winter 
months with better protection in regard to supplies on 
hand than last year. 
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“Food Administration: Improvement shown in handling 
of fresh meat and packing house products. Difficulty in 
moving sheep from Utah and Idaho territory, which mat- 
ter is having active attention of the Railroad Administra- 
tion. Grain situation working satisfactorily. Permit sys- 
tem for grain will be extended to the following eastern 
markets: Buffalo, Cleveland, Toledo, Cincinnati, Detroit 
and Indianapolis. Situation at seaboard grain elevators 
improved by better vessel supply and grain will be kept 
moving to seaboard in sufficient quantity to take care of 
all overseas demands. 


“Fuel Administration: Eastern Region—Coal car short- 
age in Ohio due to scarcity of power, which is being 
corrected. The regular car supply at some other points 
now having the attention of the Car Service Section. Some 
coal congestion New England both water and all rail, due 
to lack of unloading facilities. Tidewater—Vessel supply 
more than ample; transportation conditions good. Lake 


situation—Vessel supply interfered with by storms and- 


ample. coal at docks. Coke—Car supply good. Shortage 
of labor limiting production, especially in the south. 


“Fuel Administration, Oil Division: Average number of 
cars oil per day from Mid-Continent field for September, 
1,020 cars, as compared with average of 944 for August. 
Some complaints of slow service in the southeastern juris- 
diction now being looked after for improvement. 


“U. S. Shipping Board: Few small congestions of cars 
at some of the yards, all of which are being actively han- 
dled, and no complaints as to lack of transportation. 


“Traffic Executive of Allies: Car supply and movement 
good; some delay in handling billets from Pittsburgh to 
Baltimore, which will be taken up for correction. 

“General: Efforts are being made in many directions 
to be prepared for slowing down of transportation service, 
in winter particularly, in arranging for the control of 
traffic, so that the flow may be regular instead of spas- 
modic; preparation of schedules for the movement of 
winter perishable traffic; increased penalty for the deten- 
tion of refrigerator cars loaded with perishable freight on 
track; relief of intra-city rail movements and consequent 
saving of terminal shifting and cars. Progress is begin- 
ning to show in the direction of standardizing packages 
for the proper transportation of freight, and the first tariff 
covering the standard packages for southern perishable 
freight will soon be issued. Reports coming to this divi- 
sion from the consolidated ticket offices show that the 
service is now generally satisfactory, the only complaint 
recently being from Boston, where improvement has been 
made to relieve the difficulty.” 


POLICY AS TO REPARATION 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 


A pronouncement as to what the Railroad Administra- 
tion intends doing about reparation may be made in a 
short time. Not one claim for reparation on a shipment 
made since January 1 has been finally disposed of since 
the government took over the railroads. Railroad em- 
ployes and men in the Commission having to do with the 
preparation of reparation cases have done their work, as 
usual, but the final approval of neither the Commission 
nor the Railroad Administration has not been given to one 
of them. 

The Commission has issued orders since January 1 re- 
quiring the payment of reparation, but the orders pertain 
to transactions completed prior to the taking over of the 
railroads. Thousands of claims have been made or are 
in prospect on account of things done since the beginning 
of government control. The pronouncement will be im- 
portant to every claimant. 

Up to this time the thought has been that the Railroad 
Administration would not make reparation on account of 
claims arising, from the fact that rates have been put 
up in accordance with ideas that broke down under pro- 
test. It is not certain, however, that that will be the 
policy. It has been suggested that the government should 
be at least as just as the railroads were. As a rule, when 
the traffic men made a mistake in the matter of rate 
policy, the railroad made reparation when there was a 
reversal of the policy. 

There have been great changes from the policy put 
into force by General Order No. 28. The Administration, 
before the order became operative, ordered changes in 
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rates ordained by it. In sqme cases the order to change 
was not executed in time to prevent the collection of 
rates made by No. 28. Most conspicuous of the cases 
of that kind were those created by the abolition of im. 
port and export rates. Many shippers paid the domestic 
rates that came into effect by reason of that order, while 
some of their competitors were more fortunate in that 
their exports or imports did not move during the time 
the high domestic rates, especially via Pacific ports, were 
in effect. Those who did not have to pay the domestic 
rates. have a market advantage, due to the difference in 
the rates. Those who paid only the restored import and 
export rates can either undersell those who paid the high 
domestic rates, or collect as high market prices for their 
goods as must be charged by those who paid them. 

It is the thought among shippers generally that had 
there been such a cancellation and then restoration of 
import and export rates while the railroads were under 
private control, the railroads would have asked permis- 
sion to make reparation rather than allow the question 
to be handled, in a formal way, by the Commission. The 
idea~is growing that the Railroad Administration will 
take the position that it should put all exporters and im- 
porters subjected to the violently fluctuating rates on 
an equality by making reparation to those who paid the 
high domestic charges. 

In several particulars domestic rates also underwent 
similar fluctuations, as will be recalled by those who 
remember the changes made in No. 28 by means of in- 
terpretations and constructions. If the exporters and im- 
porters obtain relief in the way indicated, it is believed 
the domestic shippers will not be required to live under 
a different rule. 


These, however, are not the only kinds of claims for 
reparation. During the period between January 1! and 
June £5 the railroads exercised control over the rates, sub- 
ject to revision by the Commission. Claims for reparation 
have been filed under fluetuations not caused by the orders 
of the Director-General. Some of these claims are based 
on the fact that the Commission gave fifteenth section 
permission and that the railroads, after obtaining per- 
mission to make the increases, came to the conclusion 
that they should not continue the higher rates. 


Well informed shippers, in nearly all instances, have 
placed the facts before the Commission so as to stop the 
statute of limitations. Even if no policy should be pro- 
nounced while the railroads are continued in government 
control, placing the cases before the Commission puts on 
that body the duty of inquiring of the railroad or rail- 
roads that collected the charges what they intend doing 
about the matter. If the Administration fails to answer, 
and thus leaves the Commission without information as 
to whether the claim will or will not be settled, then the 
Commission cannot tell the shipper that the case cannot 
be settled informally, because it will not know. If the 
Administration says it will not pay, then, within six 
months from the time the Commission tells the shipper 
that informal settlement cannot be made, the shipper 
must take formal action, either by complaining that the 
rates were unreasonable and demanding reparation, or 
merely complaining that the rates were unreasonable and 


-then proceeding in the courts, in the event the Com- 


mission holds them to be in violation of the first section 
of the act to regulate commerce. 

Demand for reparation by means of an order from the 
Commission closes the door for such a demand in the 
courts. Under the Louisville Cement Company case, the 
Commission cannot say the rate was unreasonable and 
deny reparation, the Supreme Court holding, in effect, 
that when a rate is shown to be unreasonable, the shipper 
is entitled to the difference between the reasonable and 
the unreasonable rate. 


CHANGES IN DOCKET. 


The Commission has canceled argument set for October 
5, at Washington, D. C., in I. and S. 490, lumber transit 
privileges at Buffalo, N. Y., and case 7506, Buffalo Lumber 
Exchange and Buffalo Chamber of Commerce vs. Ala. 
Cent. Ry. Co. et al. 

The Commission has canceled the argument set for 
October 4 at Washington, D. C., in case 9990, St. Hllen 
Coal Co. vs. L. B. E. Ry. Co. et al. 
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Legal Department 


In this department a legal expert answers simple questions relating 
to the law of interstate transportation of freight. eaders desiring 
special service by immediate answer may obtain privately written 
answers to their inquiries by the payment of a small fee. 


Address Legal Department, The Traffic Service Bureau, 
Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 


« 
Measure of Damages on Import Shipments. 


New York.—Question: We frequently have shipments 
of desiccated cocoanut originating in Colombo, Ceylon, 
and moving via steamer to Hongkong, thence by steamer 
to Frisco or Seattle and thence by rail to points in the 
United States. Invariably there are claims for shortage 
arising. These goods were purchased some time ago when 


the market was very low, but the railroads insist upon. 


our furnishing them with the original invoice. This, how- 
ever, we do not care to do, owing to the advance in the 
market. 

Bill of lading provides that their liability is “value at 
time and place of shipment,” which is the higher price; 
since our claims are drawn up on this basis, we feel that 
they should settle them accordingly. Also kindly state 
in your columns your interpretation of the bill of lading 
“at time and place of shipment,” whether same means 
that initial point in Ceylon or the day the shipment 4r- 
rives in the United States. 

Answer: If the shipments move under through rates 
from Colombo, Ceylon, to ultimate destination points in 
the United States, and no new bills of lading are taken 
out at Frisco or Seattle via the rail lines in the United 
States, and the export bills of lading issued at Colombo 
contain a stipulation computing the amount of loss or 
damage on the basis of the value of the shipments at 
place and time of shipment, then the actual value of the 
shipments at Colombo, at the time of shipments, would 
be the method for determining the carrier’s liability. If, 
on the other hand, new bills of lading are issued at port 
of entry, by the rail lines, then the value of the shipments 
at those ports would govern. In no instance is the invoice 
price determinative of the carrier’s liability whenever such 
invoice price is less than the actual value of the shipment 
at the place and time of shipment, or if the goods are 
sold on a date that substantially precedes the time when 
they are shipped. 


Delay in Delivery by Succeeding Carrier. 


Montana.—Question: We recently ordered shipped from 
Butte, Mont., to a customer at Salmon, Ida., a shipment 
of fresh fruit, which reached destination in an unsalable 
condition, and upon which we accordingly filed claim for 
loss due to delay. The express company has declined to 
pay our claim on the ground that their service to the 
junction point, Armstead, Mont., was without exception, 
and that the damage to the fruit was the result of the 
consignment having to lay at Armstead forty-eight hours 
for movement to destination, there being but tri-weekly 
service on the connecting line. 

We are of the opinion that carriers are guilty of neg- 
ligence when they accept shipments for nearby points 
which must move over two lines, on days which will neces- 
sitate considerable delay in making connections, and would 
be glad if you would advise us, through the columns of 
The Traffic World, of any rulings or decisions which may 
bear upon the subject. 

Answer: If the express company contracted to trans- 
port the shipment to Salmon, Ida., it would be liable; if 
it contracted to transport merely to Armstead, Mont., it 
would not be liable. When a carrier issues a bill of lading 
for the transportation of goods to a destination beyond 
{ts own line, it binds itself to deliver at the point of des- 
tination, and is liable for delays of a connecting carrier, 
unless there be some limitation in liability in the bill of 
lading. Carter vs. Chicago, etc., R. Co., 146 Ia., 201. Fail- 
ure of a carrier contracting to transport goods to a des- 
ignated point to forward and deliver them at such point 
Within a reasonable time will render it liable, irrespective 
of its knowledge or ignorance that a connecting carrier 
could not forward the goods without reasonable delay. 
Toledo, ete., R. Co. vs. Lockhart, 71 Ill., 627. But, in the 
absence of a through contract for the shipment of goods 
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destined beyond the carrier’s line, it is merely the carrier’s 
duty to deliver the goods at its terminus to the connecting 
carrier in good order, and, in due time, and thereupon its 
liability ceases. 


Carrier Liable for Wrong Delivery. 


Missouri.—Question: We would thank you to kindly 
favor us with an opinion by your Legal Department as to 
the responsibility for loss by theft from a carload ship- 
ment in which point of origin was Rock Island, IIl., and 
destination being Kansas City, Mo.—car arriving via one 
line and sent to another line for delivery to industry track. 

Consignee having two warehouses and not being served 
with notice by the carrier of arrival, nor accorded the 
privilege of ordering car set to any specified place, 
and the car being set to the wrong warehouse and switch 
crew given the verbal notice to this effect at the time. 
However, the car was left as originally set, over our pro: 
test, and was -bbroken into and robbed during the night. 
Does #his constitute a delivery on the part of the carrier? 
If not, which carrier is liable? F 

Answer: Neither by the Uniform Bill of Lading nor the 
National Car Demurrage Rules is a carrier required to 
give notice of arrival of car billed to and delivered on 
a private siding. Under the former, when a car is re- 
ceived on private tracks it shall be at the owner’s risk 
after it is detached from the train, while under the latter 
delivery of a car upon a private track will constitute 
notification of arrival to the consignee. Further, if the 
consignee has two warehouses at the same destination 
point and the shipment is not expressly billed to one or 
the other, a delivery upon the private track of either 
would be a complete delivery. In other words, in order 
to secure desired delivery to industry, plant or warehouse, 
and avoid unnecessary terminal or switching charges, the 
shipper may direct as to terminal routing or delivery of 
shipment which is to go beyond the lines of the initial 
carrier. Rule 321 (b), Conference Rulings Bulletin 7. In 
such circumstances the carrier would not be liable for any 
theft or pilfering occurring after the car has been so 
placed. 

If, however, the shipment was directed to a particular 
warehouse and the carrier delivered it to some other ware- 
house, then no such delivery would have been made as to 
release the carrier from liability for theft occurring during 
the night. The carrier making the wrong delivery would 
be liable, or, if the shipment.moved under a through bill 
of lading from shipping point to industrial track delivery 
at destination point, the initial carrier would also be liable. 


Released Rates on Express Packages. 


New York.—Question: Will you not be kind enough to 
advise us through the columns of your valuable journal 
whether an express company is liable for the actual value 
of goods delivered to them, or whether they are liable 
for only the declared value, although the declared value 
was not the actual value of the goods? 

The facts in the case are as follows: On Nov. 3, 1917, 
we delivered a case of merchandise to the American Ex- 
press Company. The case lost its mark when in transit 
and was held for several months. It was then finally re- 
turned to us, but in the meantime the goods had been 
spoiled. The express company claims that they are only 
liable for a value of $100, which was declared by us in 
error, the actual value of the goods being $300. 

Answer: The Interstate Commerce Commission has sev- 
eral times held that carriers and express companies are 
authorized by the Commission to establish and maintain 
rates dependent upon the value, declared in writing by 
the shipper, or agreed upon in writing as the released 
value of the property, and in the Matter of Express Rates, 
etc., 43 I. C. C., 510, the Commission authorized the ex- 
press companies to provide such a condition in the Uni- 
form Express Receipt. Assuming that the shipment in 
question moved under such a form of express receipt, and 
that the express company charged a rate based on your 
declared valuation, it would be liable in the sum of $100 
only. For our further views on this subject see our an- 
swer to “New York,” published on page 983 of the May 4, 
1918, issue of The Traffic World. 

Measure of Damages Under General Order No. 41. 

Indiana.—Question: You have probably received by this 
time a copy of the Director-General’s Order No. 41, relating 
to the papers necessary in the presentation of claims for 
loss or damage. Please advise in the columns of your 
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valuable publication, The Traffic World, what your in- 
terpretation of this order is with reference to the pres- 
entation of claims based on the market value when the 
market value is in excess of the invoice value. We un- 
derstand certain parties are interpreting this order to 
mean that all claims are to be settled on the basis of 
the invoice value; however, this would be in violation of 
the terms of the bill of lading contract as it now reads. 

Answer: There is no provision in General Order No. 41 
of the U. S. Railroad Administration that warrants a 
carrier to interpret it as an authority to adjust claims 
upon the basis of the invoice value of the lost or dam- 
aged shipment if such value is less than the full actual 
value. Regulation No. 2 thereof does provide that original 
or certified copy of invoice of value shall be presented 
as part of the documentary evidence in support of a claim, 
precisely in the same manner as ali other obtainable facts 
in proof of a loss.or damage, and the value thereof might 
be required by a court or any tribunal with authority to 
pass upon and allow claims for loss or damage. But 
regulation No. 3, immediately following, refers to the 
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method of adjustment, and this expressly provides that: 
“Loss and damage claims shall be adjusted with the claim- 
ant in accordance with the established legal liability, bil] 
of lading, tariff provision and federal regulations.” The 
“legal liability” of a carrier as established by ‘‘federa] 
regulations” under the Cummins amendment, is that the 
carrier is liable for the full actual loss or damage to the 
property transported which is caused by it, and it makes 
unlawful any limitation of that liability, or of the amount 
of recovery thereunder, in any receipt, bill of lading, rule, 
regulation, or tariff filed with the Commission. In addi- 
tion, the bill of lading and tariff regulation of the carriers 
provide that the amount of loss or damage shall be com. 
puted on the basis of the value of the property at the 
place and time of shipment, and this method for deter. 
mining the carrier’s liability has been approved by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission in re the Cummins 
Amendment, 33 I. C. C., 693. Under this and other deci- 
sions, while the invoice price may be used as prima facie 
evidence of the value, yet it is not conclusive if such 
invoice is less than the full actual loss or damage. 






Miscellaneous Traffic Decisions 


Cases Recently Decided by State and Federal Courts 


(Digests taken from Reporters and Digests of National Reporter System, published by West Publishing Co., St. Paul, Minn. 
Copyright, 1918, by West Publishing Co.) 





REGULATION OF COMMON CARRIERS. 
Action for Freight: 

(Supreme Ct. of N. D.) In an act of the legislature 
passed in 1907 maximum rates were prescribed for the 
earriage of lignite coal. The carriers declined to comply 
with the act, and the state brought an action to enjoin 
continued violation. In March, 1910, the United States 
Supreme Court affirmed the decree of the state Supreme 
Court in favor of the plaintiff, but provided in the decree 
that the affirmance should be without prejudice “to the 
right of the railroad company to reopen the case by ap- 
propriate proceedings if, after adequate trial, it thinks it 
can prove more clearly than at present the confiscatory 
character of the rate for coal.” After a period of experi- 
mentation the case was reopened, and the injunction was 
continued by the state Supreme Court, but later, in June, 
1915, dissolved by the United States Supreme Court. In 
an action against the shipper to recover the difference 
between the statutory rate and an alleged reasonable rate 
for shipments made during the period between the dates 
of the first and second decrees of the United States Su- 
preme Court, it is held: 

The action must be considered as brought upon a con- 
tract implied either in fact or law.—Minneapolis, St. P. 
& S. S. M. Ry. Co. vs. Washburn Lignite Coal Co., 168 
N. W. Rep. 684. 

In the absence of allegations in the complaint of cir- 











cumstances from which a contract may be implied in fact, 
and in the absence of allegations of a promise, the com- 
plaint does not state a cause of action upon a contract 
implied in fact.—Ibid. 
Invalid Freight Rate: 

(Supreme Ct. of N. D.) When a statute prescribing 
rates is held invalid under the federal constitution because 
of its confiscatory character, it does not follow that a 
shipper is obliged, as a matter of law, to make reparation 
to the carrier.—Minneapolis, St. P. & S. S. Ry. Co. vs. 
Washburn Lignite Coal Co., 168 N. W. Rep. 684. 

Article 14 of the amendments to the federal constitution, 
which provides that no state shall make or enforce any 
law which “shall deprive any person of life, liberty or 
property, without due process of law, nor deny to any 
person within its jurisdiction equal protection of the laws,” 
is a prohibition applicable to the acts of the state, and 
does not, of itself, secure to individuals whose rights may 
be transgressed by the state a remedy by way of repara- 
tion.—Ibid. 

Special Privileges: 

(Supreme Ct. of S. C.) A railroad engaged in inter 
state commerce, under U. S. Comp. St. 1916, 8569, subd. 
7, could not extend to any shipper or person any privileges 
or facilities except those specified in its tariffs filed as 
required—May vs. Seaboard Air Line Ry. Co., 96 S. E 
Rep. 482. 


- 


Cases Recently Decided by State and Federal Courts 


(Digests taken from Reporters and Digests of National Reporter System, Published by West Publishing Co., St. Paul, Minn. 
Copyright, 1918, by West Publishing Co.) 


Shipping Decisions 





Subjects of: 

(Circuit Ct. of Appeals, Second Circuit.) Under the 
power to regulate commerce with foreign nations and 
among the several states, Congress has the right to deter- 
mine the condition upon which ships or persons and 
merchandise may enter or depart from those places des- 
ignated as ports.—Hamburg-American Steam Packet Co. 
vs. United States, 250 Fed. Rep. 748. 





Clearance: 

(Circuit Ct. of Appeals, Second Circuit.) A “clearance,” 
the form and issuance of which is prescribed by Rev. St 
4197-4201 (Comp. St. 1916, 7789-7793), contains the name 


of the master, of the vessel, and of the port to which it 
is going, and is in effect a ship’s passport; such doc 
merts having a history in maritime law extending over 
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hundreds of years.——Hamburg-American Steam Packet Co. 
vs. United States, 250 Fed. Rep. 748. 


(Circuit Ct. of Appeals, Second Circuit.) While Rev. 
St. 4178, 4334 (Comp. St. 1916, 7758, 8083), declare that 
the word “port” may mean the place where a vessel is 
built, or where one or more of the owners reside, a “port,” 
in ordinary significance, is a place where ships are ac- 
customed to load and unload goods, or to take on and let 
off passengers, and where persons and merchandise are 
allowed to pass into and out of the realm, and implies 
that it is something more than a roadstead; therefore, a 
place on the high seas, fixed by latitude and longitude, 
where vessels were to be met and provisioned and coaled 
is not a port—Hamburg-American Steam Packet Co. vs. 
United States, 250 Fed. Rep. 748. 


As Rev. St. 4197-4201 require the furnishing of verified 
manifests, so that clearances can be issued to vessels 
proceeding. to foreign ports, and require the manifests and 
clearances to state the port for which the cargo is des- 
tined, defendants, where they obtained four vessels in- 
tended to provision and coal German warships on the 
high seas, clearances stating that the cargo was destined 
to certain designated ports, cannot defeat a prosecution 
under Criminal Code, 37, for conspiring to defraud the 
United States, on the ground that the points where the 
German war vessels were to be met were not ports; for, 
if those points could not be regarded as ports, the United 
States was defrauded, as the ports stated in the manifests 
were not those in which the cargoes were truly intended 
to be landed, and likewise, if the German war vessels 
could be regarded as ports, the same would be true.—lIbid. 


REASONABLENESS OF RATES 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 


An indication of the position the Director-General will 
take on the question of the reasonableness of rates was 
afforded October 2 by T. J. Norton, appearing in defense 
of the adjustment of rates on potatoes, challenged in No. 
9574, the Commercial Club of Greeley et al. vs. Colorado 
& Southern et al., which, until the Commission canceled 
its I. and S. No. 1024, was known as the Southwest Potato 
Case. 


Mr. Norton contended that the words just and reason- 
able, as used in the tenth section of the federal control 
act, do not mean the same as the same words in the act 
to regulate commerce. On the contrary, they have the 
meaning that would be given them in a court of equity; 
that a rate is not within the rule of just and reasonable, 
even if it yields for the particular branch of the unified 
railroad system a return that would be excessive if that 
part of the general system were operated as a distinct 
unit. 


The measure is as to whether the return from all parts 
of the unified system is within the bounds of reason, as 
tested by the needs of the treasury of the Railroad Ad- 
ministration or even the treasury of the United States, 
inasmuch as the cost of keeping the railroads in operation 
as a part of the military machinery is a charge on the 
treasury of the United States. Logically, the contention 
seemed to be that the railroads may be used as a machine 
for the gathering of taxes, without any revenue legislation 
by Congress authorizing them to be used for that purpose, 
with the further implicaticn that so long as the Treasury 
was in need of money shippers could hardly expect to 
be heard with patience to suggest that a rate is unrea- 
sonable because it would yield an unreasonably high 
return if the particular road were operating as an entity 
instead of merely a part of a big general system. 


The complaints of the Washington commission raise 
the question as to whether the railroads serving the north 
Pacific coast are expected to impose so high rates that 
the revenue resulting therefrom can be used to support 
railroads in communities, the activities of which do not 
afford the transportation facilities of those regions reve- 
hue enough to maintain themselves in the condition the 
Director-General thinks they should maintain. The fruit 
and vegetable shippers do not believe they should be taxed 
for the benefit of shippers in other parts of the country. 
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This department is conducted by a traffic man of long experience 
and wide knowledge. In it he will answer questions relating to 
practical traffic problems. We do not desire to take the place of 
the traffic man, but to help him in his work. We reserve the right 
to refuse to answer any questions that we judge it unwise to answer 
or that involve situations that are too complex for the kind of in- 
vestigation contemplated. Questions will be answered as promptly 
as possible. No answers will be given by mail except for a fee. 


Address ‘“‘Help for Traffic Man,’”? The Traffic Service Bureau, 
Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 


Help for Traffic Man 


Billing Stopover Shipments. , 
Q.—Under date of June 26, 1918, we shipped a carload 
of our product to Vicksburg, Miss., routing Sou. Ry., clo 
A. & V., with a stopover at Jackson, Miss. The car was 
waybilled to Jackson, partly unloaded at that point and 
forwarded on to Vicksburg. The agent at Jackson is press- 
ing the agent here and ourselves for two separate bills 
of lading, one to read. “Wadsworth to Jackson, Miss.,” 
to cover the part shipment unloaded at Jackson, and 
another to read “Wadsworth to Vicksburg,” for the bal- 
ance of the car, which was forwarded to Vicksburg, and 
rebill same to Jackson and Vicksburg on separate way- 
bills, he stating that this is necessary in order to collect 
from consignee the proper amount of freight, inasmuch 
as the tariff does not provide for any stopover charge. 
He intimates that this is double loading and billing should 
be handled in compliance with the Director-General’s in- 
structions as contained in circular 4, paragraph 3. 


We do not see how this can be classed as double load- 
ing, inasmuch as the car contained but a few hundred 
pounds for Jackson, and it is our contention that if tariff 
does not provide a stopoff, it is the duty of the carrier to 
so notify us and give us the opportunity to protect our- 
selves against excessive charges by shipping the entire 
consignment to Vicksburg and requesting our customer to 
reship the few cases back to Jackson. Kindly give us 
your opinion. 

A.—Transit facilities or privileges may be accorded by 
carriers to shippers only when properly provided for in 
their tariffs. Under section 6 of the act, requiring the 
filing of tariffs with the Commission showing all changes 
and facilities granted, whenever any service is rendered 
beyond the ordinary receiving, transporting and delivery 
of freight, the precise character of that service should 
appear in the printed schedule. It is not sufficient that 
the shipper is ignorant of the carrier’s failure to publish 
in its tariff a provision allowing stopover in transit to 
finish loading or to partly unload, since the law presumes 
that the shipper has full knowledge of the published tariff 
requirements of the carriers, and charges each shipper 
with that knowledge. 


While the service of stopping carload shipments in tran- 
sit for the purpose of receiving additional loading or par- 
tially unloading is of great value not only to shippers 
immediately concerned in the transportation, but, through 
the better utilization of equipment, to the carrier and the 
general public as well, and frequently causes merchandise 
to be moved in carload shipments where it otherwise 
would move in less than carload, and in such cases when 
the privilege is duly published in the carrier’s tariffs, the 
rate charge is usually the carload rate from the point of 
origin to the final destination, unless the rate from the 
intermediate station where the loading was completed or 
to the intermediate loading point be higher, in which event 
the higher rate is assessed on the full weight, based on 
the greatest weight in the car at any time between point 
of origin and final destination, plus the stopover charge 
(see Stopping of Cars in Transit to Complete Loading 
and Partially Unloading, 36 I. C. C., 130), yet in the case 
of Swift & Co. vs. M. & O. R. R., 39 I. C. C., 701, the 
Commission would not apply such transit arrangements 
retroactively, and allowed the carriers to assess a carload 
rate from point of origin to stopover point and a less- 
than-carload rate on the weight remaining. So that in 
the shipment in question, there being in fact two separate 
shipments, one from Wadsworth to Jackson and another 
from Jackson to Vicksburg, the carrier is correct in ask- 
ing for two separate bills of lading and two separate way- 
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bills, in accordance with United States Railroad Admin- : 


istration General Order 11, paragraph 2, which in part 
provides that “a separate waybill must be made for each 
less-carload consignment and for each carload.” 


Tolerances on Coal. 


Q.—Denver & Rio Grande tariff 5533-C carries a rate of 
$5.30 per ton on coal in carloads from Castle Gate, Utah, 
to Colfax, Cal. The rate is authorized in Index 5-1, page 
37, of the tariff and is subject to a sliding scale of mini- 
mum weights as exemplified in item 50 of the tariff. The 
first portion of item 48 of the tariff relating to the weight 
on which charges should be assessed reads as follows: 

“Observing published minimum, the actual weight, as 
determined on track scale at originating point or first 
available weighing station, will apply in assessment of 


freight charges on shipments of coal, carloads (see ex- - 


ceptions 1 and 2). Exception No. 1—Any such shipments 
may be reweighed on company track scales at or nearest 
destination upon the request of the shipper or consignee, 
at an extra charge of $1 per car, provided the order to 
reweigh is placed in time to avoid extra switching, and 
the point of origin or first track scale weight will govern 
if such reweighing does not show shrinkage of more than 
2 per cent; but if the shrinkage is more than 2 per cent, 
freight charges will be assessed on the basis of 102 per 
cent of the weight resulting from such reweighing and 
no charge made for such reweighing. If there is evidence 
of shortage of coal from car before same is set for unload- 
ing, or if obvious error exists in the billed weight, it is 
the duty of the agent to make notation on waybill to that 
effect and reweigh such car without assessing charge for 
reweighing.” 

The question is the extent to which the carriers are 
liable for the loss of coal while in transit. It is main- 
tained that under a literal interpretation of this clause 
if the shipment weighs less at destination than it did at 
the shipping point the destination weight shall be multi- 
plied by 102 per cent and the freight charges assessed on 
the latter basis, the carriers standing responsible for 
the value of the difference between-such 102 per cent 
and the weight at loading point. In short, if 60,000 pounds 
are shipped, and but 50,000 pounds scaled at destination, 
freight charges are to be collected on 51,000 pounds and 
the carriers are to pay the consignees the value of 9,000 
pounds of coal. 

Will you please state in your columns how this basis 
compares with that allowed by eastern coal roads, and 
in what light you believe opinions and decisions of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission places a tariff provision 
of this sort? 

A.—Neither the tariff provision above referred to nor 
the rulings by the Interstate Commerce Commission re- 
garding the methood for weighing coal has any bearing 
as to the carrier’s liability on the shortage of weight, and 
the amount that might be recovered from the carrier from 
such shortage or loss as is proven. The tariff provision 
refers merely to a method for weighing coal and the basis 
of assessing freight charges on the ascertained weight 
of the coal transported, and all rules by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission are restricted to these two points 
only, since the Commission has no jurisdiction over loss 
and damage claims, and cannot, therefore, decide the 
point as to the carrier’s liability for shortage or method 
for arriving at the measure of the loss or damage that 
occurred. These are questions for the courts only. 

However, all tariff regulations regarding the method for 
weighing coal and the basis for assessing freight charges 
thereon are solely within the Commission’s jurisdiction. 
The points referred to in your question were considered 
by the Commission in a comparatively recent case, North- 
western Traffic & Service Bureau vs. C., M. & St. P. Ry. 
Co. et al., 47 I. C. C., 549, in which the Commission found 
that the original tolerance rule of 1 per cent had not 
been shown to be unjust or unreasonable or otherwise 
unlawful. It also found that the increased total tolerance 
of 1% per cent on anthracite coal and 2 per cent on soft 
coal had not been justified by the evidence presented by 
the defendants upon the record, and, further, that the 
additional tolerance of 1 per cent for moisture absorption 
and evaporation on bituminous coal, and the addition one- 
half per cent for moisture absorption and evaporation 
on anthracite coal had not been justified. The Commis- 
sion refused to accept the laboratory tests presented in 
evidence by the carriers made by the Bureau of Mines 
of the loss by evaporation from soft coal as controlling 
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with respect to the proper measure of moisture tolerance 
on shipments of bituminous coal made under ordinary 
transportation conditions in all kinds of weather and 
through different climates. The carriers had not deter. 
mined the loss by evaporation by actual tests, that is, by 
weighing a number of cars from different mines at des- 
tination and ascertaining as near as may be the actual 
loss from evaporation of moisture in transit. 

We understand that the carriers against whom the com- 
plaint was made have withdrawn and canceled the pro- 
tested tariffs and restored the old rule of 1 per cent with 
a minimum of 500 pounds, leaving out entirely the provi- 
sion for the tolerance for moisture absorption and evap- 
oration. The roads that were not made parties to the 
complaint will continue the 14% and 2 per cent rule for 
ordinary and moisture tolerance. The Western Trunk 
Line carriers are preparing data to meet the requirements 
of the Commission and will in due course petition under 
the amended fifteenth section for permission to refile the 
former rule, which they failed to justify, or something 
similar to it. 

No Rate as Specified by Shipper. 


Q.—I have read with interest your answer to question 
under caption, “No Rate as Specified by Shipper,” on page 
601 of The Traffic World of September -21, relative to 
car of cypress lath from McElroy, La., to Harlan, Ky., 
bill of lading carrying route via Baton Rouge and Y. & 
M. V. R. R., also rate of 14 cents inserted on bill of lading. 

Will you please advise, through the medium of The 
Traffic World, your opinion as to why the Commission 
ruled that carrier breached no legal duty in forwarding 
the shipment in accordance with shipper’s routing instruc- 
tions, and that the rate via such route would be the legal 
one to apply when Conference Ruling No. 474-C provides 
“the obligation lawfully rests upon the carrier’s agent to 
refrain from executing a bill of lading which contains pro- 
visions that cannot be lawfully complied with or provisions 
which are contradictory, and therefore impossible of exe- 
cution. When, therefore, the rate and the route are both 
given by the shipper in the shipping instructions and the 
rate given does not apply via the route designated it is the 
duty of the carrier’s agent to ascertain from the shipper 
whether the rate or the route given in the shipping in- 
structions shall be followed. The carrier will be held 
responsible for any damages which may result from the 
failure of its agent to follow this course.” 

It has been admitted that the rate inserted on bill of 
lading covering car of lath did not apply via any route. 
However, we believe that the agent executing this bill 
of lading should have advised the shipper that the rate on 
bill of lading did not apply via the route inserted, and 
that he would have to change either the route or the rate. 

A.—Rule 474 (c), Conference Rulings Bulletin 7, is as 
stated above, but it cannot be interpreted to mean that 
in every instance when the rate does not apply via the 
route designated that it is the duty of the carrier’s agent 
to obtain more definite information from ihe shipper. This 
rule is intended to mean, as stated in its beginning, that 
“the obligation lawfully rests upon the carrier’s agent to 
refrain from executing a bill of lading which contains 
provisions that cannot lawfully be complied with or pro- 
visions which are contradictory, and therefore impossible 
of execution.” A bill of lading .giving routing instructions 
via an available route and also a rate applicable only via 
another route is, of course, contradictory in its provisions. 
But when such a bill of lading gives proper routing in- 
structions and also a rate that does not exist it is not 
contradictory in its provisions, but merely an error on 
the part of the shipper, and the carrier can still lawfully 
comply with it by moving the shipment via the route 
designated by the shipper. A carrier is not responsible 
for the error or ignorance of the shipper regarding the 
published tariff of the carrier, and that is the purport-of 
the Commission’s decision in the case of Fullerton-Powell 
Hardwood Lumber Co. vs. G. C. & S. F. Ry. Co. et al, 
41 I. C. C., 625. Rule 474 (c) must also be construed in 
the light of rule 214 (e), which is a part of it, and this 
rule in part reads: “It must not be used in any case 
or in a way to ‘meet’ or ‘protect’ a rate via another route 
or gateway via which the adjusting carrier has not in its 
tariffs at the time shipment moves rates which are avail- 
able and lawfully applicable thereto, nor as a means oO 
device by which to evade tariff rates or to meet the rate 
of a competing line or routes, nor to relieve shippers from 
responsibility for their own routing instructions. 
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October 5, 1918 


MINE RATING RULES 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 


A code of rules for rating bituminous coal mines for car 
distribution purposes and for the distribution of cars to 
mines so rated will go into effect October 10. Director- 
General McAdoo so notified the public September 27, at 
the same time putting out a printed copy of the rules, 
dated September 12. 

They will not be filed with the Interstate Commerce 
Commission unless such filing is done by order not carried 
in the circular itself. The Commission, at various times, 
has had to consider complaints alleging that rules for 
rating mines and rules for distributing cars were unjustly 
discriminatory. It has made orders relating to the sub- 
ject and, for a long time, the rules have been treated with 
almost as much weight as freight tariffs. They, however, 
have been kept in the Commission’s division of files. The 
new ones, apparently, are not to be given into the keeping 
of the Commission, so that when, if ever, a complaint is 
laid against the way in which the rules are used, the Com- 
mission will have to call for a copy of the rules, instead 
of merely coisulting its own files. In regard to the new 
code, Mr. McAdoo said: 

“At the present time the rules under which coal mines 
are rated and the cars distributed vary considerably on 
different railroads. Result is that it has been almost im- 
possible to gauge car supply for coal loading throughout 
the country unless one is fully conversant with the details 
of the individual railroad’s rules. The attached circular 
outlines uniform rules for rating for car distribution pur- 
poses for coal mines other than anthracite, loading coal at 
mine tipples, and the rules governing the distribution of 
cars to coal mine tipples other than anthracite. The rules 
were issued to-day to all coal loading railroads. 

“Under the new rules mines will be supplied each month 
with cars on basis of shipping ability as’: demonstrated by 
their performance for the previous month. Each road will 
work on the same rule and result will be that if the per- 
centage rate of distribution varies it will be known 
whether or not a road is short of cars because its figures 
will be compiled on the same basis as every other road’s. 

“These rules have been in the course of preparation for 
the past two months, during which time the Railroad Ad- 
ministration has obtained the views of representative trans- 
portation men of important bituminous coal loading roads, 
as well as the views of the Fuel Administration, the Na- 
tional Coal Association and individual operators.” 

The rules, known as CS-31, are as follows: 

“The following rules shall govern the rating of coal 
mines (other than anthracite) as the basis for the dis- 
tribution of empty cars to such mines during periods of 
car shortage: 

“a. The daily capacity of each mine (other than mines 
covered by paragraphs b and ec) shall be determined by 
taking the total coal tonnage shipped by the mine during 
the preceding month, dividing it by the number of hours 
worked in producing it~ (see paragraph e) and multiply- 
ing the quotient by the number of hours in the recognized 
work day (not more than ten hours) of the individual 
mine. The result shall be termed the ‘daily rating’ of 
such mine, and shall be the basis on which cars shall be 
distributed to it during periods of car shortage. 


“hb. The daily capacity of a mine which is served jointly 
by or for two or more carriers (steam, electric or water) 
shall be determined by taking the total tonnage shipped 
by the mine via all such carriers during the preceding 
month, dividing it by the number of hours worked in pro- 
ducing it (see paragraph e) and multiplying the quotient 
by the number of hours in the recognized work day (not 
more than ten hours) of the individual mine. The result 
Shall be termed the ‘gross daily rating’ of such mine, and 
shall be the basis on which cars shall be distributed to it 
during periods of car shortage; provided, that if track or 
other limiting conditions further restrict its ability to 
Ship via (note a) railroad, such conditions 
Shall be the limiting factor for the (note a) 

Tailroad’s daily rating of such mine. 


“ce. The daily capacity of a mine delivering part of its 
output to a coking plant, to locomotives at the tipple, or to 
local trade shall be determined by taking the total coal 
tonnage shipped in railroad cars during the preceding 
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month, dividing it by the number of hours worked (see 
paragraph e) and multiplying the quotient by the number 
of hours in the recognized work day (not more than ten 
hours) of the individual mine. The result shall be termed 
the ‘daily rating’ of such mine and shall be the basis on 
which cars shall be distributed to it during the periods of 
car shortage. 

“d. When the fires are withdrawn from part (or all) of 
the ovens at an operation coking part of its output, for 
the purpose of shipping coal production formerly used in 
charging ovens, the daily rating of the mine shall be in- 
creased to include the average tonnage per day so diverted 
in the previous month, until the beginning of the next 
rating period, at which time the daily rating of the mine 
shall be determined in accordance with paragraph a or ec, 
due allowance being made for such average tonnage so 
diverted in computing the new daily rating. A correspond- 
ing decrease of the mine’s rating will be made when the 
ovens are again placed in blast. 

“k. If an operator declines or persistently fails to make 
reports or to make accurate reports to the carrier as re- 
quired herein, it will be assumed that the mine worked 
full hours in producing and loading into railroad cars the 
tonnage shipped, and the daily rating will be computed 
accordingly. 

“Note a. Designate name of issuing railroad. 

“Note b. Designate title of proper officer of issuing rail- 
road. 


Rules Governing the Distribution of Cars to Coal Mine 
Tipples (Other Than Anthracite). 


“Whenever the available car supply in any region (or 
district) is such that all orders for cars can be filled, cars 
shall be placed at each mine in accordance with its daily 
order. Whenever the available car supply is such that all 
orders for cars cannot be filled, each mine shall be given 
its pro rata share of cars (grouping of mines or pooling of 
cars not being permitted) in accordance with the follow- 
ing rules: 

“1. The daily rating, or the daily order for cars if less 
than the rating, shall be the basis for car distribution. 

“2. Each Mine Operator shall report to the Car Dis- 
tributor at (note 1) p. m. daily: 


a. Number of unconsigned loads on hand at 7 a. 
b. Number of empty and partly loaded cars on nal at: FT 


a. m. 
ce. Additional number of empty cars received prior to 10 
o’clock a. m. 
Aggregate number of empty cars received during the day. 
e. Number of cars loaded during the day 
f. Number of empty cars standing over at close of day. 
g. Number of empty cars standing over at close of day 
+ eg were ner prior to 7 &. Mi.,<..... cars; and prior to 
a eee 
a h. Number of "partly loaded cars under tipple at close of 
ay. 
i. Number of unconsigned loads on hand at close of day. 
j. Additional number of empty cars required for loading fol- 
lowing day. 
Note 2. 


‘ “Copies of orders for cars for a mine that is joint with 
any other carrier (steam, electric or water) shall be filed 
with a designated representative of each such carrier. Such 
combined requisitions must not exceed the gross daily 
rating of the mine. 


“3. The recognized standard car for coal car distribu- 
tion ig 50 tons. Others are compared thereto by tenths of 
a car, i. e., 80,000 pounds capacity equals eight-tenths (.8) 
of a car ;140,000 pounds capacity, one and four-tenths (1.4) 
cars, etc., and charged accordingly against the mine. 


“4. a. All cars placed at a mine during each period of 
24 hours ending at 10 o’clock a. m. (or when Sundays or 
holidays intervene, the longer period ending at 10 o’clock 
a. m. of the day immediately succeeding the Sunday or 
holiday) shall be charged against the mine on the day 
when such period ends; provided, that if the cars placed 
at 7 o’clock a. m. do not equal or exceed in number 40 per 
cent of the daily rating (or order if less than the rating) 
then the cars placed subsequent to 7 o’clock a. m, will not 
be charged against the mine for that day unless they are 
loaded or partly loaded on the day placed. 

“b. Cars placed between 10 o’clock a. m. and the time 
the mine ceases work for the day, if loaded or partly loaded 
on the day placed, will be charged against the mine on 
that day. 

“c. All cars of other than railroad ownership (com- 
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monly called ‘private cars’) placed for owner’s loading will 
be considered as ordered. 

“5. The pro rata share of cars to which each mine is 
er.titled, except as provided in Rule 7, shall be based on its 
rating (or order when less than its rating). When a mine 
has empty or partly loaded cars which were placed prior 
to 7 a. m., or unconsigned loads, standing over at the close 
of the day’s business, such cars shall be charged against 
it each service day thereafter while they are detained. 

“When a mine that has been coking its entire output 
desires to ship coal and the fires are withdrawn from part 
(or all) of its ovens, it shall be given a daily rating for 
coal shipments corresponding to the average tonnage of 
coal formerly coked until the beginning of the next rating 
period, at which time the daily rating of the mines shall 
be determined in accordance with paragraph a or c. 

“e. In determining the number of hours worked in each 
day at a mine, time will be counted from the established 
time for beginning work (or the actual time if earlier 
than the established time) on the tipple until the dumping 
of coal finally ceases for the day, making deductions for 
the noon intermission when it is taken, and for the time 
lost by reason of being blocked with loads, waiting for 
additional empty cars, or other railroad disability; pro- 
vided, that if a greater number of hours is worked in the 
mine than on the tipple the mine hours most be reported 
also. Time may be deducted for railroad disability only 
when such railroad disability actually reduces the quantity 
of coal dumped that day. Time may be deducted when 
tipple is used for dumping coal into locomotives only when 
the tipple cannot be simultaneously operated for loading 
cars. 

“f. Daily ratings determined in accordance herewith 
will be revised monthly and made effective on the 10th of 
the month following the month’s performance on which 
the rating is determined. 

“eg. If a mine be idle for a period of one full calendar 
month or more, the last rating determined will be the 
rating when work is resumed, provided the mine condi- 
tions be substantially the same as when the mine closed. 

“h. A rating for development purposes based on current 
performance will be assigned to a new operation in pre- 
viously undeveloped coal. A new mine will be furnished 
with a supply of cars sufficient to enable it to work freely 
in the course of development for a period not exceeding 3 
months after shipments are begun; provided, that if there- 


tofore its ability to load 150 tons per day is established, it - 


shall then be rated. A new operation of any other char- 
acter shall be entitled to a development rating for a period 
of one month after shipments are begun. 


“i. Each mine shall report on a prescribed form to the 
eka mame mask ae (note b)............ promptly at the close 


of each day: 


1. The number of hours in the recognized work day; 

2. The established time for beginning the day’s work; 

3. Actual time work was begun this day on the tipple; 

4. If noon hour intermission taken, how long; 

5. If time lost account blocked with loads, waiting for rail- 
road cars, or other railroad disability, how much on each ac- 
count; 

6. Time work on tipple ceased for day; 


7. Number of hours worked today on the tipple........ ; and 
im the mime... .... (see paragraph e); 

8. Number of net tons of coal loaded for shipment via....... 
CGGO BS. ccaaues railroad; 

9. Total number of net tons of coal produced and shipped 


via each other outlet. , 
Joint mines shall furnish this daily report to each carrier 


serving them. 

“j. At the close of each month the mine manager or 
superintendent in charge of actual operation shall report 
under oath on a prescribed form to the ............ (note 
having jurisdiction, separately for each 
mine for each month, as follows: 

Number of hours in the recognized work day; 


3 
2. Total number of net tons of coal produced; 
3. Total number of net tons of coal shipped via the........ 


a railroad; 
‘, Total number of net tons of coal shipped via each other 
outlet: 


5. Total.number of hours worked during the month (see 
paragraph e). 


“This report must be forwarded not later than the 3rd 
of the month following that for which the statement is 
furnished. Joint mines shall furnish this monthly report 
to each carrier serving them. 

“If on any day a mine be furnished with cars totaling 
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less than 100 per cent of its rating (or order if less than 
its rating) and for any cause whatever other than rail- 
road responsibility fails to load the entire number, the 
mine shall be considered as having been furnished one 
hundred per cent of its requirements and its order shall 
be arbitrarily reduced to the number of cars furnished. 

“6. Private cars and such cars as are assigned to mines 
by the Car Service Section, United States Railroad Ad. 
ministration, will be designated as ‘assigned’ cars. All 
other cars will be designated as ‘unassigned’ cars. 

“7, If the number of assigned cars placed at a mine 
during any period, as provided in Rule 4, equals or ex- 
ceeds the mine’s pro rata share of the available car supply, 
it shall not be entitled to any unassigned cars. The as- 
signed cars, together with the mine’s requirements, will be 
eliminated, and the remainder of the available car supply 
prorated to the other mines, based on a revised percentage 
by reason of such elimination. 

“8. If the number of assigned cars placed at a mine 
during any period, as provided in Rule 4, is less than its 
pro rata share, based on a revised percentage, it shall be 
entitled to receive unassigned cars in addition thereto to 
make up its pro rata share. 

“9. If a mine receives more or less cars than it is en- 
titled to during any period, as provided in Rule 4 (and 
after eliminating assigned cars as provided in Rule 7) it 
will be charged with a surplus or credited with a shortage 
accordingly and the discrepancy adjusted as promptly as 
practicable. 

“10. A record showing the distribution will be main- 
tained in the office of each interested superintendent, or 
his representative, and shall be open for inspection by one 
representative from each mining company in the district 
to which the record applies. Such record will show for 
that district the mine rating and percentage of cars sup- 
plied to each mine, and the totals for each railroad di- 
vision, for the preceding rating period. 

“Note 1. Hour may be named by the issuing railroad. 

“Note 2. Issuing railroad may ask additional necessary 
information pertaining to car supply.” 


INCREASE IN COAL RATES 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 


In a tentative report on No. 9511, Southern Coal, Coke 
and Mining Company vs. Southern Railway et al., Attorney- 
Examiner Mackley recommends a specific and unqualified 
condemnation, by the Commission, of the acts of carriers 
who, in pretended compliance with the permissive orders 
of the Commission, in the fifteen per cent case, each 
took an increase of fifteen cents on bituminous coal. 
Informally, the Commission heretofore has indicated that 
it had no intention of allowing each carrier in a through 
haul to collect fifteen cents more on each ton of coal 
than it had before it made its decision in 45 I. C. C., 303. 

Case 9511 involves traffic from mines in southern Illi- 
nois to destinations in Wisconsin, Iowa, Minnesota and 
South Dakota. Carriers serving mines each added fifteen 
cents to each coal rate. Therefore, on some of the com- 
binations, the addition to the through rate amounted to 
forty-five cents a ton. The larger the number of carriers 
engaged in carrying the coal, no matter how short the 
distance, the higher the rate. Inasmuch as there was 
as great a shortage of coal in the middle west as in any 
other part of the country, the terrific increases were paid, 
because coal had to be had no matter at what price. 

The report says that it was never contemplated by the 
Commission that each component in a combination should 
be increased, and that shippers under those rates should 
be penalized because of the form in which their rates 
are published by the carriers, which would be the result 
of such an interpretation of the Commission’s permissive 
order. 

“The injustice of such a course,” says the report, “when 
contemporaneously only a single increase is made in joint 
rates from competing Illinois mines to the same destina- 
tion, is too apparent to need elaboration.” 


PACIFIC CAR DEMURRAGE. 

The report of the Pacific Car Demurrage Bureau for 
July, 1918, shows 7,452 cars held overtime—a percentage 
of 04.36—as against 6,673 cars—a percentage of 03.75— 
for July, 1917. 
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October 5, 1918 


Personal Notes 


Hugh J. McCaul, who 
recently became _ sales 
and traffic manager of 
the Gus. W. Hahn Bro- 
kerage Company, Kan- 
sas City, Mo., started 
railroading in the Illinois 
Central general offices at 
Memphis and New Or- 
leans. He later entered 
the service of the Chi- 
cago, Rock Island & Pa- 
cific at Chicago as trav- 
eling freight claim agent 
and was soliciting freight 
agent of the same rail- 
road at Kansas City 
when he resigned to ac- 
cept service in his pres- 
ent position. 





The Toledo, Peoria & Western Railroad announces the 
following appointments: S. M. Russell, general superin- 
tendent; F. L. Fox, acting federal treasurer; R. S. Hay, 
general auditor; D. Mowat, general freight and passenger 
agent; R. B. Scott, general solicitor. 


W. L. Woodrow has been elected president of the Old 
Dominion Steamship Company, succeeding H. B. Walker, 
who has become federal manager, Coastwise Steamship 
Lines, U. S. Railroad Administration. 


Frank E. Webster, formerly assistant’ general freight 
agent of the Chicago & Eastern Illinois Railroad, has 
been appointed assistant 
traffic director, in charge 
of inland traffic service, 
forage branch, with 
headquarters at Chicago. 
He was born July 9, 1879, 
in Maryland. In 1902 he 
entered railway service 
as a file clerk with the 
Southern Railway at 
Washington, D. C. In 
1903 he went to the 
Rock Island, where he 
was revision clerk in the 
freight department. In 
1904 he entered the em- 
ploy of the -Chicago & 
Eastern Illinois as a rate 
clerk in the traffic de- 
partment. From 1905 to 
1908 he was chief rate 
clerk. In April, 1908, he 
entered the service of 
the Illinois Traction System as assistant to the general 
traffic manager. In October, 1909, he re-entered the serv- 
ice of the C. & E. I.-Frisco-Rock Island lines as traveling 
freight agent, with headquarters at Nashville. When the 
Rock Island and Frisco Lines were separated, he was 
transferred to Milwaukee and Minneapolis as traveling 
freight agent of the C. & E. I.-Frisco Lines. In April, 
1910, he was appointed chief clerk in the general freight 
office of the C. & E. I. at Chicago. In November, 1911, 
he was appointed chief clerk to the freight traffic man- 
ager of the C. & E. I-St. L. S. F. at St. Louis. In De- 
cember, 1912, he was appointed division freight agent of 
the C. & E. I. at Salem, Ill.; July 1, 1913, he was promoted 
to chief of tariff bureau of the same road at Chicago, and 
on Sept. 1, 1915, was promoted to assistant general freight 
agent, with headquarters at Chicago. 





R. A. Hiseano is appointed general manager, Troy Even- 
ing Line, New York. 

The Mobile & Ohio Railroad announces that the offices 
of foreign freight agent at Mobile, Ala., and assistant for- 
eign freight agent at St. Louis, Mo., are abolished. J. S. 
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Taylor is appointed port agent, with headquarters at Mo- 
bile, and R. Jackson, assistant foreign freight agent, has 
resigned to accept service elsewhere. 

A. E. Brown, former general agent of the Chicago & 
Alton R. R. at Detroit, Mich., and previously in the same 
capacity for the Denver, Rio Grande-Western Pacific at 
that point, is appointed manager of the railroad depart- 
ment of the Truscon Steel Company, Chicago. 

Christopher B. Garnett, chairman of the Virginia Cor- 
poration Commission, a member of the special war com- 
mittee of the National Association of Railway and Public 
Utility Commissioners, has been made a lieutenant-colonel 
in-the army and assigned to duty as a member of a board 
of three to consider the complaints and claims of con- 
tractors with a view to settling them without resort to the 
court of claims. Mr. Garnett’s selection for that duty re- 
moves another able man from among the state commis- 
sioners. Max Thelen and E. C. Niles were picked for 
national service some time ago, the former to supervise con- 
tracts for the army and the latter to deal with short lines 
seeking a contract with the government. Mr. Garnett, like 
other state commissioners, has doubted the power of the 
Director-General to do some of the things that have been 
done, but, also like other commissioners, he has doubted 
the wisdom of making a fight during the war to prevent or 
check encroachments on the powers of the state by the 
national government. 

James C. Davis is appointed general solicitor, Chicago, 
St. Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha Railroad, headquarters Chi- 
cago, Ill., vice J. B. Sheean, resigned. 

The Chicago Heights Terminal Transfer Railroad is 
added to the jurisdiction of F. C. Batchelder, general man- 
ager, Baltimore & Ohio Chicago Terminal Railroad, at 
Chicago. 

R. L. Kennedy has been appointed general solicitor’ for 
the St. Paul Union Depot, the Minneapolis Eastern Rail-’ 
road and the Minnesota Transfer Railroad. 

The Farmers’ Grain & Shipping Railroad announces the 
appointment of G. H. Smitton, traffic manager, and M. L. 
Countryman, general solicitor, St. Paul, Minn. 

E. J. Henry is appointed supervisor rail and lake traffic, 
with jurisdiction over the Lehigh Valley Transportation 
Line and the interchange of business of other lake lines 
with railroads of the Administration at eastern lake ports. 
Office at Lehigh Valley Passenger Station, Buffalo, N. Y. 

The jurisdiction of Elisha Lee, federal manager for the 
Pennsylvana Railroad Lines East of Erie and Pittsburgh, 
West Jersey & Seashore Railroad, New York, Philadelphia 
& Norfolk Railroad, Huntingdon & Broad Top Mountain 
Railroad, and that portion of the Philadelphia Belt Line 
south of Port Richmond Yard, is extended over the Con- 
necting Terminal Railroad (Buffalo, N. Y.). 

The following railroads are added to the jurisdiction of 
G. R. Huntington, federal manager, M. St. P. & S. S. M. 
R. R., headquarters, Minneapolis, Minn.: Mackinac Trans- 
portation Line and Ste. Marie Union Depot. 

Joe Marshall is appointed freight claim agent of the 
Missouri, Kansas & Texas Railroad of Texas in charge of 
loss and damage claims, headquarters, Dallas, Tex. 


APPOINTMENT FOR WYLIE. 


Alexander Wylie, assistant chief examiner of accounts, 
has been appointed chief of the Commission’s Bureau of 
Carriers’ Accounts. 


RELEASED FROM CONTROL. 


Regional Director Hastings announces that the Union 
Railroad (Pittsburgh, Pa.), having been relinquished from 
federal control, is no longer under the jurisdiction of 
BE. H. Utley, general manager. 


SOUTHERN TRAIN LOADING 


Director-General McAdoo, September 25, received a re- 
port from C. H. Markham, director of the Allegheny region, 
showing that in that territory tons carried per train during 
July, 1918, averaged 972 as compared with 902 for July, 


1917, an increase of 70 tons or nearly 8 per cent. The in- 
crease in July as compared with June this year was 50 
tons. Tons per loaded car average 36.8 for July, 1918, as 
compared with 34.3 for July, 1917, an increase of 2.5 tons, 
or about 7 per cent. The increase in July as compared with 
June was 2.6 tons. 
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SHIPPER IN McADOO CABINET 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 


Senators from the southern states, in informal con- 
ferences, have approved a suggestion made by the South- 
ern Traffic League that Director-General McAdoo appoint, 
as a member of his cabinet, a man identified with the 
shipping public, and that that man, with Directors Cham- 
bers and Prouty, constitute an advisory board concerning 
policies in respect to rates, classifications, rules and reg- 
ulations. Senator Simmons of North Carolina, at a meet- 
ing of the senators, was designated to bring the matter 
to the attention of Mr. McAdoo. He called on the Di- 
rector-General September 27. 


The Southern Traffic League takes the position that, in- 
asmuch as the government guarantees the income of the 
railroads taken over, they, as corporations, have no in- 
terest in rates, rules, or regulations. It makes the fur- 
ther suggestion that Mr. McAdoo has surrounded himself 
with former railroad employes and, while that is all right 
so far as physical operation is concerned, it is all wrong 
so far as rate policies are involved. It argues that the 
railroad traffic men brought in to become government 
officials have not divorced themselves from the influences 
of their former environment and cannot do so. There- 
fore, the League argues, the shipping public is in the try- 
ing position of having had, in effect, the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission and the state commissions abolished 
and the question of governmental rate policies left to the 
determination of men who were parties in the old con- 
troversies between shippers and the railroads. 


The Southern Traffic League, a committee from which 
came to Washington to find out the truth about state 
classifications and exceptions to Southern Classification, 
as affected by the proposed consolidated classification, 
embodied its views in a memorandum to the southern sen- 
ators. Some members of the League, unofficially, sug- 
gested that William A. Wimbish of Atlanta would be an 
acceptable representative of shippers in the McAdoo cab- 
inet. In the memorandum submitted to the senators, the 
League said: 


“The Director-General has had charge of the operation 
of the railroads for about ejght months. During this pe- 
riod the working of the new system of management, as 
it affects the shipping public, has become more clear. 
Shippers have watched with intense interest the changes 
in the railroad policies that have been made by the Di- 
rector-General, for now, as before, railroad rates, classifi- 
cations and rules vitally affect practically every manu- 
facturer and producer in the country, and changes in them 
may build up or destroy the business of various localities 
and sections. 


“Before the taking over of the railroads by the govern- 
ment the Interstate Commerce Commission and the state 
commissions constituted bodies to which shippers could 
appeal when proposed changes in the policies of the rail- 
roads as to rates, classifications or rules became matters 
of concern to them, and when such changes injuriously 
affected their interests and were not justified, they could 
be prevented in advance. 

“Government operation, however, has brought about an 
entirely different situation. Theoretically, at least, changes 
of policy, revisions, increases, etc., are now being made 
by the government, representing all the people, including 
the shippers. The Interstate Commerce Commission and 
the state commissions do not stand between the shippers 
and the railroads, for the agents of the government are 
supposed to represent both. The relations between the 
shippers and the railroads are not what they were before. 
The government has guaranteed a fixed income to the 
railroad corporations, regardless of present earnings. As 
long as the government is in control under the present 
plan and under such guaranty, the public has all the 
responsibilities and risks of ownership. If losses occur, 
the public pays the bill. Whatever the level of the rates 
may be—whether too high or too low—in either case, the 
public and not the corporations assume the consequences 
and must bear the burdens. Therefore, it is the public, 
exclusive of the stockholders or the railroad corporations, 
who are the real parties in interest. In settling the ques- 
tion of the economic operation of the railroads and the 
wise determination of their sources of revenue, if any one 
interest demands a voice, it is surely the shipping public. 
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“As a practical matter, however, in the organization 
of the Railroad Administration staff, it is well known 
that the initiation and revision of rates, classifications, 
rules, etc., are in the hands largely of former railroad 
officials who heretofore have represented the interests of 
but one side. 

“If the railroads are to be run by the government, and 
the active management of the details of operation placed 
in charge of former railroad officers (and it must be to 
a large extent because of their experience and qualifi- 
cation) and if the opposing interests of the railroads and 
the shippers are now to be merged in the representatives 
of the government, it is obvious that matters of policy 
and radical changes in the relations between the railroads 
and the public ought not to be left entirely in the hands 
of railroad officials, even though they have now become 
government officers. 


“Without questioning the ability or integrity of the 
experts who have come from railroad management, it is 
but common sense to understand that their point of view 
is inevitably influenced by their previous environment. 


“The idea does not prevail that the active operation of 
railroads should be carried on by other than men experi- 
enced in-that part’cular line of work. . The point made is 
that, there being no longer, as a practical matter, any 
regulating body to which shippers can appeal, before new 
policies are put into effect, and the operation of the rail- 
roads nevertheless remaining in the hands of the railroad 
officers, who governed them before, there should be assist- 
ing the Director-General, in the place where large mat- 
ters of policy and radical changes are proposed and exe- 
cuted, some representative body whose personnel will 
have knowledge of and sympathy with the various con- 
flicting interests, and not with one interest alone. 

“This is a logical evolution of the management of the 
railroads by the government, and its effect upon the func- 
tions and activities of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion and state commissions. 


“This at once suggests the plan that we have outlined 
—that is, the organization of an administrative board, 
under the Director-General, composed of one member with 
experience on regulatory bodies, another chosen from 
among the railroad officials and another to represent the 
shippers. Such a board could be composed of the Assist- 
ant Director-General in charge of traffic, the Assistant 
Director-General in charge of public service and account- 
ing, and the third member to be chosen upon the recom- 
mendation of the shippers. This, we respectfully submit, 
would be an ideal arrangement and would meet with 
hearty response from the shipping public.” 


CAR SUPPLY—GOVERNMENT HAY 


Regional Director Aishton, in circular No. 35, says: 

“Under an arrangement effective September 25, the 
Chicago office of the Inland Traffic Service of the War 
Department will handle all orders for cars to be loaded 
with hay and straw for government account. Orders for 
cars required in this service will be placed by that office 
direct with the railroad, original going to the agent at 
the point of loading, with copies to the transportation de 
partment, to the contractor, and to this office. 


“Shipments at present are falling below daily require 
ments at various army camps. To correct this situation 
the car supply available for hay and straw loading will 
be furnished in preference on government orders placed 
as above by the Inland Traffic Service. No cars will be 
furnished for commercial hay or straw loading until gov- 
ernment requirements on each line are fully met. Cars 
so furnished may be consigned only to the United States 
government as prescribed in General Order No. 38, dated 
July 24, issued by the Director-General of Railroads. 
ars so consigned are not subject to reconsignment ex 
cept on instructions of an officer of the War Department 
who may properly represent the original consignees, and 
then only to the United States government at some other 
point or destination. ‘Shipper’s order’ consignments will 
not be accepted. 

“U.S. W. D. or Car Service Section orders will continue 
to be effective on shipments destined to restricted points 
as provided in Circular C. S-3, Feb. 25, 1918, and War 
Department Order No. 2, issued Feb. 18, 1918, and amend¢: 
ments thereto.” 
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The Open Forum 


A Department for the Discussion by Patrons and Friends of THE TRAFFIC WORLD of 
Transportation Questions of Interest to Traffic Men Who Keep in Touch 
With the Times—Contributions are Welcomed 


CLAIMS ON GRAIN 


Editor The Traffic World: 

We hand you herein copy of a letter just received from 
T. S. Walton, freight claim agent of the Missouri Pacific 
Railway. This letter was written by Mr. Walton person- 
ally in reply to a personal letter that we wrote him in 
reference to his claim department refusing to pay claims 
where the shipments of grain reached us leaking through 
or over the grain doors and where the shipper had applied 
the grain doors. ‘These shipments originated at Omaha, 
Kansas City, St. Joe and St. Louis, where official weights 
at shipping point and official railroad weights at Arkadel- 
phia were presented with the claims. 

If the railroads of this country can maintain this stand 
we are either going to have to buy our grain on basis 
destination weights or refuse to buy grain from grain 
concerns doing their own coopering of cars, or we are 
going to have to hold shippers responsible for leaks 
through or over grain doors. Personally, we don’t believe 
the railroads can maintain any such stand. In the first 
place, we think it is the duty of the railroads to cooper 
cars, but, admitting it isn’t, we can’t believe that the 
railroads can justify their position, for the reason that, 
even though the grain doors may be properly applied at 
shipping point, the car can have such rough handling and 
the grain shifted so often that the shipment may arrive 
either leaking through or over the grain doors. We have 
had cars to arrive at Arkadelphia handled in such a way 
that two-thirds of the grain was in one end of the car. 
The fact that the grain arrives under original seal is no 
evidence that the railroads are not responsible for the 
leskage in transit. 

It seems to us that this stand taken by the railroad is 
going to have a far-reaching effect and that the grain 
trade, the Grain Dealers’ Association, the American Corn 
Millers’ Federation and the Flour Millers’ Federation 
should take this matter up at once; for, if this proposi- 
tion is maintained by the railroads, the grain dealers and 
millers who formerly bought their grain from terminal 
markets are going to have to get away from terminal 
markets and buy from the country, where they can buy 
on destination weights. It means there can be very little 
trading between terminal markets, as the grain dealer 
in St. Louis could not afford for a half cent or for one cent 
per bushel to buy grain in Omaha on Omaha weights and 
rates and take a chance of leakage in transit. 


This is not a question of weights at Arkadelphia, but, as 
we understand it, is a position taken by all the rail- 
roads that they will not be responsible for any grain where 
the car has reached destination under original seals unless 
the equipment they furnish is in bad shape. A large per 
cent of the claims arises from leakage over or through 
grain doors, and this position, if maintained, means an 
enormous tax on the grain industry of this country, not 
only for the length of the war, but permanently; for, if 
the railroads can maintain this position under government 
control, they will be fortified to maintain the position 
after the war. We think this is a serious matter that 
should be given immediate attention by all interested. 

Following is the letter from Mr. Walton: 


“I have your letter of September 19, returning papers in 
the above numbered claims, which have been declined by 
my Office. 


“I have examined the papers in these claims and find 
that the statements made by my investigator as to con- 
dition of the cars and seal records are in accordance with 
the facts. 

“Regardless of what has been done in years gone by, we 
are not now paying anyone claims for loss of grain where 
the records are clear, as in these cases, and have not 
done so for some time; neither are we paying claims for 


losses arising out of leaks through grain doors where the 
grain doors are placed in the car by the shipper, as was 
the case in some of these claims. 

“TJ. note you state we are paying claims for shortages 
between Omaha and Kansas City and between Omaha and 
St. Louis. This is not a fact, for, as already stated, we 
are not paying any of these claims where the records are 
clear, or where the grain was lost because of leaks through 
grain doors which were placed in the car by the shipper. 

“I can only reiterate my investigator’s declination of 
these claims and I:am returning the papers which reached 
me with your letter.” 


Arkadelphia Milling Co., 
W. N. Adams, Manager. 
Arkadelphia, Ark., Sept. 27, 1918. 


IRON ORE INCREASE 


Editor The Traffic World: 

An inaccuracy has crept into the report of the iron ore 
increase modification as published on September 28, page 
662, which you may desire to correct, although it is in 
reality not of prime importance, but is somewhat mis- 
leading. 

There is no fourth section violation involved in the 
rate adjustment from Starbuck to Rockwood, when con- 
sidered with the Middlesboro rate, even though the dis- 
tance Starbuck to Middlesboro, Ky., is 8 miles less than 
to Rockwood, Tenn., where the rate has been 30 cents 
greater. 

This traffic moves in either case over the same rails 
from the mine at Starbuck to Knoxville, and from that 
point the distance to Middlesboro in a northerly direction 
is 69 miles, while to Rockwood the distance from Knox- 
ville is 61 miles in a westerly direction. 

Prior to June 25 the rates were to Middlesboro $1.10 
and to Rockwood $1.40. The increase of 30 cents named 
in General Order No. 28 made these rates to Middlesboro 
$1.40 and to Rockwood $1.70. 

In ordering the reduction in the Rockwood rate down 
to $1.50 there is no indication that the basis of 30 cents 
advance made pursuant to General Order No. 28 is in 
any manner interfered with, as might be inferred from 
the article above mentioned, but the inference from cor- 
respondence is that in granting the adjustment to $1.50, it 
is a partial correction of a previous maladjustment. 

The Railroad Administration have manifested a dispo- 
sition to correct, if only. partially, an unjust condition 
and when the tonnage is increased, as is now contem- 
plated, to reasonable proportions, the matter will again 
be presented to the proper authorities with the view to 
securing the full measure of justice. 

Right now it is. the business of the mine to get out 
more ore to make iron. There is an attractive continuity 
of purpose attending the production of ore:at this time. 
Ore makes iron; iron makes shells; and shells, bursting 
at a proper time and place and accurately directed, make 
dead Huns. I am sure we all want, need, and must have, 
more dead Huns than any other particular thing in this 
world to-day. That thought is one of the pleasures of 
producing iron ore:in North Carolina. 

It was with the idea of making a frank acknowledg- 
ment of the partial relief from a most distressing con- 
dition which led to advice being given you of the adjust- 
ment secured. 


This matter may not be of general interest or of news 
value, but it is inaccurate to say that this ore rate was 
advanced only 10 cents per ton while all other rates were 
advanced 30 cents, when the facts appear to be that the 


‘ adjustment merely corrects, partially, a previous injustice. 


Your statements are usually so particularly precise that 
I can only account for the erroneous impression which 
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might be taken from your article by believing that my 
information to you had not been as full and complete as 
the circumstances warrant. 
Oct. 1, 1918. 


PRIVATE EQUIPMENT 


Mr. T. J. Norton, Attorney, 

A., T. & S. F. Ry. System, 

Chicago, IIlL.: 

I have read with a great’ deal of interest your letter 
to the editor of The Traffic World, under date of Sep- 
tember 5, on the subject of “Private Equipment.” There 
is one feature, however, which I think you have mis- 
stated quite positively, where you say in the next to the 
last paragraph, as printed in The Traffic World, issue of 
September 14: 

“That when the shipper delivered in wooden barrels the 
carrier had some show to get a return load in its car, 
whereas it never gets a return load in the present-day 
tank car.” 

This statement is not correct, as borne out by the facts 
deevloped in the investigation, which showed that tank 
car loaded mileage is on an average 55 per cent of the 
total, which would indicate that a considerable proportion 
of tank cars are loaded in both directions. In this com- 
pany’s business our per cent of loaded mileage is greater 
than 55 per cent, as the nature of our business enables 
us to load cars in both directions in many territories. As 
a fair example of this, we have during the past season 
shipped considerably over 100 cars of oil to the Pacific 
coast from Ohio River territory, every one of which, with 
one exception, have been returned loaded from San Fran- 
cisco or Seattle to Chicago or points east with vegetable 
oils, and that one car was not loaded because the railroad 
company erroneously sent it east empty, when they had 
orders to place it for loading. 

Your positive statement that the cars “never get a re- 
turn load in the present-day tank car” is far from accurate. 
I do not write this to raise any question or argument, 
but merely to correct what seems to be a wrong impres- 
sion in your mind. 


G. L. Forester. 


The American Cotton Oil Company, 
E. C. Page, Car Accountant. 


Sept. 26, 1918. 


AMBULATORY PERSONALITY 


Editor The Traffic World: 

From early childhood the railroad has fascinated me. 
As a small boy at Binghamton I knew on intimate terms 
the engineers, firemen and brakemen, and more distantly 
the dignified and brass-buttoned conductors. Perhaps the 
greatest event of my boyhood was a ride on the engine 
to Albany with Mr. Croker, father of Frank Croker, who 
later became New York’s heroic fire chief, and Sime Cook, 
Mr. Croker’s fireman. My uncle, Alexander Andrews, was 
for years judge of the City Court, and his kindly justice 
made him deeply loved. We boys, of course, were the 
favorites of all the cops and the railroad men, and had 
some acquaintance with the canal boat captains and the 
sturdy pilots of the log rafts that were floated down the 
rivers in the spring to the Williamsport boom. 

Binghamton was a little gem of a city, built on all 
three angles of the confluence of the swift and beautiful 
Chenango with the stately Susquehanna, and its people 
had a tremendous sense of civic pride which we boys felt 
to the utmost. I used to doubt if grander scenery really 
existed than the view from the Court Square of the 
lovely surrounding green hills, of which I knew every 
nook and dell, or if the Mississippi were indeed more 
splendid than my own Susquehanna, which was certainly 
much bigger than my other standard of rivers, the Che- 
nango. I knew them both and loved them so well that 
I would defend them against all comers. But the wonder 
of wonders was in the railroads. I knew the time of* 
every passenger train, and perhaps as much as the super- 
intendent himself of the time of the freight trains. Prob- 
ably my first venture into rhyme celebrated truthfully 
the record of the great New York express on the Erie— 
Number eight is always late, 

There was mighty little safety for trainmen in those 
days. All was hand braking and hand coupling. Three 
ideals of manhood strove mightily in my boy heart—Mr. 
Flynn, the splendid chief of police, L’Amoreaux, the in- 
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comparable drum-major of the Forty-fourth Regiment 
Band, and my friend Sharp, the eagle-eyed and sure-footed 
brakeman. Coal used to run through on the Erie, Lacka- 
wanna and Delaware & Hudson in long trains of little 
side-dump cars of a few tons’ capacity, which wobbled 
and ambled over the rails, and sometimes .off the rails 
to the profit of the residents alongside. Those dump cars 
had a character of their own, a motion surely, and their 
occasional spills when going through “the patch,” the 
poor quarter of the town, was a boon to the residents 
and which seemed to imply a human quality in the cars, 

“Ambulatory personality’—the Commission has said it, 
and is responsible for having again started working in 
my head reminiscent wheels anent the freight car. Our 
supreme traffic tribunal (51 I. C. C. 1—a good start, by 
the way, for a new volume) has “found” that a railroad 
car is “ambulatory personality,” and I, for one, am deeply 
grateful. Months ago something got me going on a freight 
car memory-ramble which The Traffic World inflicted 
upon its large reading clientele, and now I am off again, 

Has a freight car a personality? Absolutely and in- 
controvertibly, yes! The Commission goes one step fur- 
ther and declares that the car is a personality, and not 
even the Supreme Court may reverse the finding of fact. 
Big Bill Devery would have defined ambulatory as “touch- 
in’ on and appertainin’ to amblin’,” and that is good 
enough for me. Surely my friends of years ago, the little 
coal dumps, ambled and performed other gymnastic feats, 
but whether the mighty battleship or high-sided gondola 
of to-day may be said to amble—well, the Commission 
says, yes. 

It may have been partly the romance of railroading, 
which I have always felt very strongly, that headed me 
for that line of work. I have always worked for the 
railroads, for some years on their pay-roll, and later on 
other pay-rolls, helping the railroads to get the shippers’ 
viewpoint. A very early accomplishment of mine in rail- 
roading was superintending the loading of a lot of pig 
lead. After an hour or so the general foreman came to 
see how his tenderfoot assistant was getting on. Fine! 
I was loading the car to its visible, I might say, its audible, 
capacity, as its sills were bending and creaking under 
my preposterous loading. The foreman’s language was 
unfit for polite society. Even thus early I was an ad- 
vocate of intensive loading. 

With all its manifold sins and occasional corruption and 
oppression that have been all too evident, the American 
achievement in railroad building and operation is to my 
thinking the outstanding industrial romance of our glori- 
ous country; and in spite of our superb limited passenger 
trains exercising command of the right-of-way with all 
the power and splendor of their authority, the real ro 
mance, as I see it, rests with the clumsy, graceless freight 
double-header, which has humbly backed off on a passing 
track to yield to the imperious majesty of the limited; 
and the individual freight car, whether box, tank, reefer 
or open-top, is the very embodiment of this romance. 


And to-day, only think of the superlative importance of 
the freight car. Marechal Joffre, who beat back the Hun 
at the Marne and saved civilization, has said that trans- 
portation will decide the war. If money is the sinews of 
war, the freight car represents the arterial system and 
the locomotive the lungs of the machine which serves the 
incomparable soul of America and the world—the man 
at the front. 


I started out to have a little respectful fun with the 
Commission’s new name for my life-long friend, the 
freight car, but my feelings have led me a little beyond 
my purpose, because, while it is a play on the dual meal 
ing of the word, there is indeed something very close (0 
personality, as I mean it, in this almost sentient burder 
bearer for humanity. 


Only the other day I was at Washington, seeking assist 
ance from my friends of the Car Service Section, always 
so intelligently rendered by that fine body of railroad 
men. Even if I do not thus address him, I shall certainly 
sometimes hereafter think of my friend Warren Kendall 
as manager, Ambulatory Personality Service Section, Di 
vision of Transportation, United States Railroad Admir- 
istration, fully convinced that the enormous title rather 
under than over describes the importance of the job 80 
admirably held down by its incumbent. 

Ambulatory personality, salutamus! 

Charles H. Tiffany. 































































Boston, Mass., Sept. 27, 1918. 
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October 5, 1918 


STATE RATES RESTORED 


The Circuit Court for Baker County, Oregon, has dealt 
with the question of the effect of General Order No: 28 
rates on an intrastate carrier which was relinquished after 
the rates ordained by the Director-General had become 
effective. It holds that when the railroad was returned to 
its owners, the higher rates caused by General Order No. 
98 disappeared and the rates established by the Public 
Service Commission of Oregon became the only legally 
collectable ones. It held that the seizure of the railroad 
by the government. had the effect of suspending the state 
rates and return of the property restored the state-made 


rates. 


This decision was made in Baker White Lumber Com- , 


pany vs. Sumpter Valley Railway Company. The lumber 
company sought an injunction forbidding the railroad com- 
pany to collect the rates that were put into effect while 
the railroad, a narrow gauge, was in possession of the 
Railroad Administration. 

The court declined to grant the injunction on the ground 
that the complainant has an adequate remedy by appearing 
before the Public Service Commission. The Oregon statute, 
so the court’s opinion says, directs that the “prosecution 
thereof (suits to prevent violation of.the Commission’s 
orders) shall be inaugurated in behalf of the state by the 
Public Service Commission.” It was not shown that the 
Commission had declined to bring suit to prevent the col- 
lection of the rates established by the Director-General. 
Therefore, “so long as it is not shown that such remedy 
has been refused, the court of equity is without jurisdic- 
tion to issue injunction.” 

There was no dispute about the facts. In 1912 the Ore- 
gon commission established rates on the road. Some time 
before No. 28 was issued, that body authorized the Sumpter 
Valley road to make a fifteen per cent addition to its rates. 
It did not do so. Instead, it filed a tariff with the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission adding twenty-five per cent 
to the rates. It sent a copy of the tariff to the Oregon 
commission “for its information.” That act was in con- 
formity with No. 28. 


At the argument it was contended that the Oregon com- 
mission had refused the remedy provided in the Oregon 
statute because it had not suspended the tariff making 
the twenty-five per cent increase in rates. Nor had it 
sought to prevent the collection of the increased charges. 
The lumber company protested against the payment of 
the increased rates but the railroad would not accept its 
shipments unless it agreed to pay the higher ones. It, 
therefore, paid about $700 more than the Oregon rates 
would have totalled and came before the court asserting 
it would be required to pay still more unless it issued 
its injunction. The court said the state commission could 
not suspend a tariff sent to it for “information only,” 
because it has judicial duties and no court can take a 
paper given to it for one purpose and use it for another. 

However, the state commission, July 5, did enter an 
order in which it said: “It is to be understood that the 
25 per cent general increase in freight rates is not, in 
the opinion of the Commission, applicable to or in effect 
on the lines of the Sumpter Valley Railway Company.” It 
did not, however, enter suit to enforce its view, as the 
circuit court, by inference, held to have been its duty. 

In discussing the weight of the Oregon commission’s 
Statement with regard to the No. 28 rates the Sumpter 
Valley hag been collecting, the effect of the Oregon com- 
Mission’s statement in respect thereto, and the effect of 
the taking over and relinquishment of the railroad by 
the government, the court said: 


“The expression of the commission is more than mere 
opinion or advice. So long as no hearing has been had 
before the commission and no order made by it changing 
the rates made by its order (in 1912) as heretofore men- 
tioned, it inevitably follows that no rate other than that 
fixed and determined by the commission is legal or author- 
ized when the railroad is under private control. When the 
f0vernment took control of and operated the road and 
established the rate it could collect, the state authority 
over the road and the state rate were suspended merely, 
and when control and operation of the road was restored 
to the private owner, then, necessarily, it became subject 


to the laws of the state and the rates fixed by the state ; 
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authority under the provisions of the statutes of the state, 
the only legal rates. Any other conclusion, it appears, 
would be directly contrary to the express directions of 
the federal authorities, the statutes of the state, and the 
orders of the Public Service Commission.” 

The court took judicial notice of the fact that Director- 
General McAdoo, in his explanation for the rates ordained 
in No. 28, said that if there was a surplus resulting from 
them, it would go into the United States treasury and not 
inure to the benefit of the owners of the railroad. It took 
the orders of the Director-General as showing that the 
railroads, when returned to their owners, would not have 
the right to collect the rates established by him. On that 
point it said: 

“Neither the federal statute nor the general order issued 
by the authority of the statute undertook to prescribe or 
establish rates for carriers not under federal control. 
There is to the mind of this court a clear distinction. The 
government has made clear the reason and purpose for 
directing the increase of 25 per cent of rates to be col- 
lected by the government while the railroad is controlled 
and operated by the government. It was to provide funds 
for the running expenses of the roads, to pay to the own- 
ers for the use of the road and equipment, and, if then 
there was a surplus, that became merely a part of the 
government’s revenues. Not only does this official utter- 
ance expressly preclude the idea that the govern- 
ment intended that the rates it thus put into effect 
for and in behalf of the government while operating the 
roads and collecting the revenues should operate to author- 
ize the same rates to the private owner when it operated 
the road and collected the rates for itself, but, taking 
notice of the fact that the state controls the rate-making 
for roads operated by private owners within the state, the 
official circulars and instructions to the managers of the 
roads, while under federal control, expressly cautioned 
them that the tariff, as established by the government for 
roads under federal control should be ‘filed’ with the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission and not with the Public 
Service Commission of the state, but that a copy be merely 
sent to that commission for ‘its information,’ which ap- 
pears to this court to disclose and express an intention 
to not suggest any change or effect upon the state regula- 
tion of a road when in control of the private owner. If 
the increase made by the government, and if the filing of 
its tariff with the Interstate Commerce Commission and 
sending copy thereof cancelling the rates established by 
the state so as to make the government rates the rates 
to be collected by the private owner when it resumed con- 
trol and collection of the rates in its private capacity and 
not for the government, then that would be doing the very 
thing which the government, through its official circulars 
and instructions, expressly stated should not occur.” 


STIR AMONG SHIPPERS 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 


An unusual stir was created among representatives of 
shippers September 21 by a telegram from O. O. Calder- 
head, rate expert for the Washington utilities commis- 
sion. It said that Attorney Finnerty, for the Great North- 
ern, at the hearing at Portalnd, Ore., before Commissioner 
Aitchison on the complaints of the Washington commis- 
sion against the Santa Fe and the American Railway Ex- 
press company, alleging that rates on fruits and vegetables 
and on fresh fish, the former resulting from General Order 
No. 28, were unreasonable and otherwise unlawful, had 
asked that the hearing be adjourned to Washington “to 
permit Chambers to review testimony taken here (Port- 
land) and offer his testimony, if he so desired.” He also 
stated that he would advise Commissioner Aitchison to 
submit to Chambers the testimony in this case before tak- 
ing any action in the matter. 

Shippers became agitated because, to them, Finnerty’s 
request was taken as meaning that, in complaints against 
President-made rates, part of the hearings might have to 
be held in Washington so as to enable Director Chambers 
to offer his justification for the advances. They thought 
they could see in such an arrangement great additional ex- 
pense in that the complainants and their witnesses would 
have to travel to Washington for part of the hearing and 
then go to Washington again for the argument. 
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Commissioner Aitchison ruled that no necessity for a 
continuance had been shown up to the time Mr. Finnerty 
made his request. He told Mr. Finnerty he could have 
until 10 o’clock the next day to find out from Mr. Cham- 
bers as to what evidence would be forthcoming should 
adjournment be granted. He said nothing about the sug- 
gestion that he should submit the testimony taken at Port- 
land to Mr. Chambers or any representative of the Rail- 
road Administration before he or the Commission took 
action on the complaints. The rule before judicial and 
quasi-judicial bodies is that when they hold hearings or 
take testimony every one interested has an opportunity to 
be present and be heard. Notice had been given to the 
Railroad Administration and Mr. Finnerty was present 
and, presumably, in charge of the case, with power to 
produce whatever witness, Mr. Chambers or whoever else 
might be considered necessary, to give testimony needed 
to justify the advances made as a result of General Order 
No. 28. 

R. Walton Moore, assistant general counsel for the Rail- 
road Administration, in charge of cases before the Com- 
mission, after consultation with Director Chambers, made 
it clear that the request was not to be taken as indicating 
a desire for the creation of a precedent under which the 
Commission would adjourn to suit the convenience of the 
Director-General, or submit to Director Chambers the 
testimony taken, so that he might determine whether he 
should undertake to say anything in justification of the 
advances. The fact with respect to this case is that neither 


Mr. Chambers nor any of his assistants had had time or 


opportunity to prepare testimony in support of the advance 
ordered by No. 28. Mr. Moore wired to Portland that if 
adjournment were taken, not necessarily to Washington, 
either Director Chambers or some one from his office, 
would take the stand and explain why the advances in 
rates made by No. 28, were ordered. 

The two cases raise the query as to whether the fruit 
and vegetable shippers of the north Pacific coast shall be 
required to contribute to the support of railroads in other 
parts of the country. The roads that serve them are in 
good financial condition. They are not in need of addi- 
tional revenues, in the sense that need could be translated 
or used by the eastern carriers. 

O. O. Calderhead, the rate man who prepared the com- 
plaints, drew them with a view to having the Railroad 
Administration answer the question as to whether the 
shippers in the northwest are expected to pay higher rates 
so as to enable the Director-General to pay a rent to the 
owners of eastern and southern roads which, during fed- 
eral control and under the old rates, cannot be expected to 
earn enough to pay the guarantee. For weeks before and 
after the filing of the complaints he worked on the finan- 
cial reports of the railroads involved in the hauls under 
the challenged rates with a view to showing, at the hear- 
ing Commissioner Aitchison was conducting at the time 
Mr. Finnerty asked for an adjournment to Washington, 
that the fruit and vegetable growers in that part of the 
country had been paying enough, before No. 28 was issued, 
to enable the Director-General to pay the guaranteed re- 
turn to the railroads involved. 


TO PREVENT AN INJUNCTION 
The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 


The Commission is going to suspend its order in Na- 
tional Tube Company vs. Lake Terminal Company et al., 
so as to make it unnecessary for the United States court 
at Cleveland to issue an injunction enjoining its enforce- 
ment. That arrangement was made at Cleveland, Sep- 
tember 17. On that day arguments were made on the 
bill of complaint of National Tube Company et al. vs. 
United States, asking for a restraining order against the 
Commission’s order directing the trunk lines to cease 
paying divisions to the industrial common carriers. 

In its decision in the complaint of the National Tube 
Company against the Lake Terminal, the Commission, in 
effect, reversed itself and the Supreme Court in the matter 
of divisions and allowances to industrial roads. The com- 
~plaint was a demand for reparation for the period be- 
tween April 1, 1914, and April 14, 1915. During that 
period of thirteen months the trunk lines refused to 
pay the industrial lines anything for the services per- 
formed by them. They canceled their tariff arrangements. 
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That resulted in the creation of the so-called Industria] 
Railway case, in which Commissioner Harlan tried to 
have his colleagues agree with him that industrial lines 
are not common carriers and are not, therefore, entitled 


’ to anything out of the through rate for the services they 


render. 

While the case was pending the Supreme Court decided 
the Tap Line case, and the Commission felt that that 
decision made untenable the ground on which the trunk 
lines had declined to pay divisions. It then decided that 
the trunk lines might pay divisions. The trunk lines, 
therefore, restored divisions. Then the common carrier 
industrial lines owned by the same interests that own 
the National Tube Company and other subsidiaries of 
the United States Steel Corporation, asked for reparation 
on shipments made during the thirteen months after the 
cancellation of allowances or divisions to the industrial 
lines. 

On that demand for reparation the Commission, in an 
opinion by Commissioner Harlan, went back to its old 
position and directed the trunk lines to quit paying divi- 
sions or allowances. 

It was against the enforcement of that order that the 
tube company and the Lake Terminal asked an injunction. 
The case was heard before Judges Killitts, Westenhaver 
and Knappen, Blackburn Esterline appearing for the 
United States, Dr. Needham for the Commission, Senator 
West of Ohio for the Pennsylvania Company and the 
Wheeling & Lake Erie, C. S. Belsterling, A. C. Dustin and 
E. A. Severance for the Lake Terminal and the tube conm- 
panies. 

Dr. Needham took the position that the terminal rail- 
road performed no part of the line haul service and that 
it should therefore look to the shipper for compensation. 
The attorneys for the shippers called attention to the 
fact that there is no such division in rates in the United 
States as there is in England, except in the case of iron 
ore, and that that is an arbitrary distinction made by the 
Commission and having no part in this case at all. They 
took the position that the Commission, in issuing the 
order, went outside the record and made statements of 
fact not borne out by the record. 

The judges agreed with them and indicated that they 
would grant the restraining order, pendente lite. Dr. 
Needham said the Commission would rather postpone the 
effective date of its order than to have it enjoined and 
he undertook to have it do so. Under such suspension 
of the Commission’s order the matter can be taken to the 
Supreme Court for a third attempt to settle the question 
as to whether the Commission has power to shut off divi- 
sions and allowances to a railroad because the money 
that built it came from the same pocketbook as the money 
used in establishing the industry or industries that ship 
over its rails. 


PREVENTION OF ACCIDENTS. 


Director-General McAdoo September 21 sent the follow- 
ing message to the National Safety Council Congress 
meeting in St. Louis: 

“Conservation of the lives and health of our people is 
an imperative national necessity. To arouse leaders of 
all industries and to awaken all workers to this necessity 
is a work of vital importance. The old maxim, ‘The 
safety of the people is the highest law,” has new im 
portance in these days of human wastage. Never before 
have enlightened men realized the world importance of 
safeguarding in a higher degree than ever before the 
broad interests of human’ beings and the right of all, 
even the humblest, to live in freedom and in security, not 
only from oppression, but also from injury resulting from 
controllable causes. Your organized influence and your 
vigorous work for the protection of the lives and the 
safety of economic workers has the complete indorsement 
of all far seeing men. To-day man power means so much 
to the safety of the nation that the conservation of the 
health and the promotion of safety, not only of the work- 
ers on our railroads, but in all industries, stands as 4 
patriotic duty as well as an economic necessity. Effective 
accident prevention work on all railroads under federal 
control is therefore one of the important activities of the 
United States Railroad Administration. Please be assured 
of my earnest interest and sympathy in the important 
work you are doing and of my best wishes for a fruitf 
outcome of your deliberations.” 
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SHORT LINE CONTRACT 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 


As a result of the intervention of southern senators in 
pehalf of the short lines, negotiations between the Ameri- 
can Short Line Railroad Association and the Railroad 
Administration were resumed September 30. Senator 
Smith, of South Carolina, chairman of the Senate Inter- 
state Commerce Committee; Senators Underwood and 
Bankhead, of Alabama; Fletcher, of Florida, and Simmons, 
of North Carolina, called on Director-General McAdoo 
September 27 and represented to him that they considered 
it essential that a contract should be made between the 
government and the short lines, and they hoped he would 
exert himself in behalf of more liberal terms than his 
advisers seemed to be willing to make with the committee 
representing the short lines. 

The next day, in accordance with an arrangement be- 
tween the Director-General and the senators, the short 
line committee, composed of Bird M. Robinson, W. M. 
Blount, B. B. McCain and T. F. Whittelsey, had a talk 
with Director-General McAdoo, Director Chambers, and 
E. C. Niles, chief of the short line section in Director 
Prouty’s division. 

They went over the whole subject, the short line men 
pointing out that they could not continue to operate un- 
less they receive assurances of a respect for routing in- 
structions, an adequate car supply, fair divisions, the 
right to buy materials and supplies at prices quoted to the 
federal-controlled roads, and, above all, the right to solicit 
freight for hauling over the rails of these pioneer roads. 
They said the contract offered them by Mr. McAdoo’s ad- 
visers was too ambiguous on the points covered, not to 
mention the points not covered in it, to be accepted by 
them. They contended that the proposed contract was 
not as liberal to the little fellows as to their big trunk 
line connections. 

It is the belief of the short line people that, ultimately, 
a contract will be offered to them that will enable them 
to live, perhaps not so comfortably as the prosperous 
trunk lines, but to live so that at the end of the war they 
will be able to resume their struggle to grow out of the 
class of short lines. The form of contract rejected by 
them, they have argued, would not assure them divisions 
of joint rates as favorable as those obtained by them from 
the trunk lines before the latter were taken under Gov- 
ernment control. In other words, it would not assure 
them an operating revenue as great as it was before 
wages, supplies, and materials took the huge upward 
spurt. 


INDUSTRY TRACKS 


The Railway Administration has put forth what is be- 
lieved to be another effort in a determination to make the 
shipper pay an unpublished charge for the delivery of 
freight on so-called private side tracks. The basic attempt 
in that matter, which many consider a deliberate move to 
circumvent the Supreme Court’s decision in the Los An- 
geles switching case and to disregard the decisions by the 
Commission in the matter of efforts to impose charges on 


delivery on other than public team tracks, was made in“ 


General Order No. 15. Since its issuance two or three con- 
Structions have been issued. The latest to come to notice 
is that put out by Regional Director Bush, in Circular No. 
102, cancelling No. 41. 

That circular, dated September 28, is believed to have 
been written on account of facts common in the Southwest. 
It puts part of the cost of maintaining tracks on the rail- 
toad right of way on shippers whose own land is so located 
as to enable him to use the company tracks as economically 
a if he had laid tracks for himself on his own property. 

The principle enunciated in the Los Angeles case is that 
all side tracks, no matter about the propriety title, consti- 
tute part of the terminals of the carrier and that compensa- 
lion for the use of such tracks is carried in the rates stated 
i the tariffs. General Order No. 15, in the view of ship- 
pers who went to the expense of providing themselves with 
tracks or of buying land where they could use tracks of 
the company, is an effort to make them pay, not only the 
ariff rates which the Commission and the courts have 
said contain compensation for the use of the terminals, but 
additional compensation not provided for in tariffs. The 
objecting shippers do not raise the question of good faith, 
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although many of them made investments in lands adja- 
cent to tracks of the railroad company larger than they 
would have made had they known that by the indirect 
means of General Order No. 15 they would be penalized 
for having thus taken steps favorably to locate themselves. 

Director Bush’s Circular No. 102 is as follows: 

“In regard to construction to be placed on General Or- 
der No. 15, -you are advised as follows: 

“A track or portion of a track on railroad right-of-way 
used wholly or partly for the purpose of loading freight 
from and to cars, to and from an industry, and not in use 
at the same point as a public delivery track, is to be re- 
garded as an industry track within the meaning of Gen- 
eral Order No. 15, and the cost of maintenance thereof 
shall be borne by the industry, except that where the 
track or portion of track so used by the industry is also 
used for passing cars to and from other industries or 
other tracks of the carrier, the expense of maintenance 
should be apportioned between the carrier and the indus- 
try or industries affected, in proportion to the amount of 
use of the track for the industry and the passage of cars 
for other purposes. 

“Where the conditions are such that it can be known 
that a percentage division will operate to produce sub- 
stantially this result of division of the expense in propor- 
tion to the amount of the use of the track for the indus- 
try and the passage of cars for other purposes, such per- 
centage division may be adopted by agreement, provided 
the agreement clearly shows that the percentage merely 
represents the above basis of division and it is to be 
modified from time to time, if and when it appears that 
conditions have changed so as to make the agreed percent- 
age no longer produce the result originally intended. Some 
method should also be adopted in such cases for peri- 
odically checking the accuracy of the agreed percentage 
as a means of arriving at the division above provided for, 
and when it appears that it is no longer accurate for that 
purpose, it should be discarded for the future and re- 
adjusted for the past so far as necessary to cure any 
unreasonable discrimination and so far as practicable. 

“The general plan of the instructions is to provide for 
division of the expense of maintenance of tracks used for 
industry tracks, but not solely for the purpose of a single 
industry, and at the same time, to avoid discriminations 
in connection with the maintenance of such tracks. Of 
course, the instructions will have to be applied with ref- 
erence to the operating conditions existing in the several 
cases. 

“The question has been raised as to whether in cases 
where the traffic involved does not justify the expense of 
track construction up to the clearance point, the track 
may not be put in at sole expense of the‘industry. It is 
felt that under existing conditions if there is not suffi- 
cient justification for a side track to warrant the railroad 
in paying the expense up to the clearance point, the track 
should not be built at all.” 


BRICK RATE COMPLAINT 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 


The general complaint against the failure of the south- 
western lines to publish joint through rates on brick has 
been filed by the Fort Worth Freight Bureau and the 
Texas Brick Manufacturers’ Association against the Di- 
rector-General, the Abilene & Southern, and other railroads 
operating in the southwest. The Texans aver that the 
railroads publish and maintain rates and charges on brick 
and other clay products from points in the Little Rock- 
Fort Smith territory to destinations in Oklahoma, Texas 
and Louisiana; from points in Oklahoma to destinations in 
Little Rock-Fort Smith territory and points in Texas; and 
from points in Kansas to destinations in Arkansas in the 
Little Rock-Fort Smith territory and Oklahoma, which are 
lower, mileage considered, than the rates and charges ap- 
plied for like and contemporary service on like traffic from 
Texas points of origin to the same destinations, or for like 
distances moving interstate from Texas under substantially 
similar circumstances and conditions. They charge that 


what the railroads are doing constitutes unjust discrimina- 
tion against Texas and gives undue and.unreasonable pref- 
erence and advantage to competing clay product manufac- 
turers in the Little Rock-Fort Smith territory and in Okla- 
homa, Louisiana and Kansas, all in violation of the sec- 
ond and third sections of the act to regulate commerce. 
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As illustrating the disadvantage under which Texas 
brick manufacturers are trying to do business, the com- 
plaint shows that on building brick from Muskogee, Okla., 
to Fort Worth, a distance of 253 miles, the rate is 11 cents, 
whereas the northbound joint rate from Fort Worth to 
Muskogee ih 12% cents over the same line, that of the 
Missouri, Kansas & Texas. The single-line rate for this 
distance between points in Texas and between Shreve- 
port and Texas points, also locally between points in Okla- 
homa, is 11.2 cents. On face brick from Tulsa to Fort 
Worth, a distance of 305 miles, single-line M. K. & T., 
the rate is 13 cents, whereas the charge in the reverse di- 
rection is 16 cents over the same rails. 

The single-line rate for this distance between points 
in Texas on the one hand and between Shreveport and 
Texas points on the other, also locally between points in 
Oklahoma, is 12.7 cents per 100 lbs. The combination of 
locals is applicable to certain points via certain routes in 
Louisiana, although to other points in Louisiana via other 
routes the through class rate applies in some instances and 
through commodity rates in others. For example, on ship- 
ments moving from Bennetts, Tex., on the Texas & Pa- 
cific to destinations on the Sunset-Central Lines in Louis- 
iana via Fort Worth or any other Texas junction no through 
rates are applicable, although from the same point of 
origin to destinations on the L. R. & N. in Louisiana 
through commodity rates apply. 

These are only a few of what the Texans believe to be 
absurd rate situations. They also assert that the com- 
modity descriptions and mixture rules applying on the 
different kinds of brick and articles relating thereto are 
broader and more favorable, resulting in lower rates and 
charges to shippers of these commodities from points in 
Kansas, in Oklahoma and the Little Rock-Fort Smith terri- 
tory; also from points in Arkansas to points in Oklahoma 
and Texas, and also locally between points in Oklahoma. 
These commodity descriptions and mixture rules result in 
lower charges for substantially similar services in Texas. 

The great and distinct point made in the complaint is 
that the Southwestern lines’ traffic committee did not obey 
the instruction for the application of General Order No. 28, 
which says: “Rates as increased by Section 2, Paragraph 
a, General Order 28, should be applied to the through 
movement of commodities except grain and its products. 
Where the increase is on the percentage basis the result 
will be the same whether applid to combinations or through 
rates, but where a flat or maximum increase per ton or 
hundred pounds is made some adjustment will be neces- 
sary to apply the increase to the through movement. This 
should be accomplished where possible by publieation of 
specific through rates or by use of proportional rates. Use 
this basis as far as practicable in publishing tariffs effect- 
ive June 25.” 

The complainants ask for through rates increased by 
25 per cent maximum 2 cents per hundred pounds. They 
suggest that if in the opinion of the Commission, as a tem- 
porary war measure, any advance over the 2-C scale of 
rates is necessary on brick and related articles in this ter- 
ritory, the advance be limited, as before suggested, to 25 
per cent with 2 cents as the maximum. They also ask 
for a mixed carload shipment rule reading: 

“Any one or more of the articles taking building brick 
rates, named in Item No. 1420 of Tariff I. C. C. 51, may be 
shipped in mixed cars with any one or more of the articles 
taking fire brick rates named in Item No. 1430 of Tariff 
I. C. C. 51, at the rate and minimum weight applicable on 
fire brick and other articles named in Item No. 1430 of 
the said Tariff I. C. C. 51.” 
amounting to $1,291.96.” 

The complaint was prepared by Ed. P. Byars and is, so 
far as can now be recalled, the first to challenge the acts 
of the tariff publishing agents in failing, as the Texans be- 
lieve, to carry out the instructions issued in connection 
with General Order No. 28. 


REPORT ON CIRCUS WRECK 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 


The eircus wreck at Ivanhoe, Ind., June 22, in which 67 
circus employes and one employe of the Michigan Central 
were killed, was caused by an engineman who went to 
sleep while on duty and ran past automatic signals set at 
caution and stop, and a flagman armed with lanterns and 
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a burning fusee. He reported to officials of the Michigan 
Central that he was asleep and did not see the circus 
train until within eighty or ninety feet of it. He thinks 
he set the brakes and shut off steam. Other trainmen 
testified that the engine was working up to the time it 
hit the circus train, which had stopped on account of a 
blazing hot box. 

These are the essential facts set forth in a report to the 
Commission by W. P. Borland, chief of the Bureau of 
Safety. The answer to the query raised by the facts ip 
this case, Borland thinks, is the installation of automatic 
devices that will take control of the train out of the hands 
of employes, who fail at critical times to heed blcck sig. 
nals. On that point he said: 

“This collision is another example of that class of acci- 
dents which a modern system of signaling is powerless to 
prevent. It has been repeatedly pointed out in reports of 
other accidents investigated by this bureau that the only 
known way to guard against such accidents is the use of 
some form of automatic device which will assume contro] 
of the train whenever the engineman fails to obey the stop 
indication of a signal. Frequently as an accompaniment 
of such accidents there are unfavorable weather conditions, 
such as fog, an obstructed view of signals, insufficient brak. 
ing distance between signals, or excessive speed, but at 
Ivanhoe none of these conditions existed; on the contrary, 
everything was favorable for the second train to stop except 
the one failure that no signal system can guard against, 
namely, the failure of the man. 

“Since July, 1911, when this bureau began the investiga- 
tion of accidents, it has reported on 50 accidents, or ap- 
proximately 10 per cent of the total number of accidents 
investigated, resulting in the deaths of 270 persons and 
injuries to 1,405 others, in which the primary cause was 
the disregard of signal indications. In a number of these 
investigations it has been shown that the best signal sys- 
tems, installed according to the latest engineering knowl- 
edge on the subject and maintained to a very high stand- 
ard, will not prevent accidents. Employes of the highest 
class, with long records for faithful performance of their 
every duty, have failed at the critical time. It must be 
apparent, therefore, that there is some weakness in our 
system of railroad operation that has not been overcome 
by the best engineering talent of to-day or by careful selec- 
tion and training of employes. With such a list of acci- 
dents, to refer only to the more recent ones, as Tyrone, 
Milford, Amherst, Bradford, Mount Union and North Ver- 
non, all occurring on roads where modern signaling is in 
use, the lesson of the urgent need of some further safe 
guard cannot be overlooked. It is for this purpose that 
the automatic stop has been devised, and devices of this 
kind have now been sufficiently developed to warrant serv- 
ice trials on an extensive scale. 

“In this connection it is noted that ordinary locations 
of automatic signals will permit a much closer spacing of 
trains than will give a flagman time to get back a sufi 
cient distance to protect his train, and, under such con- 
ditions, protection by flag cannot be relied upon if for any 
reason an engineman disregards a stop signal indication.” 


REPORT ON TRAIN WRECK 
The Trafic World Washington Bureou 


Apparently forgetfulness on the part of Engineman Ket 
nedy, who was killed, caused the death of himself and 
100 persons in the head-on collision between passenge! 
trains on the Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis neal 
Nashville, Tenn., July 9. Eighty-seven passengers and 1! 
employes were killed and an equal number of passengers 
and employes were injured. 

Kennedy was drawing a local passenger train leaving 
Nashville in daylight hours. He had been on that mu 
for four years and had the reputation of being a careful 
man. He and his conductor talked about No. 1 passenger 
train, because it had not arrived. Yet Kennedy ran into 
it, just as if he had forgotten the existence of such a trail. 

These facts were brought out in a report to the Com 
mission by W. P. Borland, chief of the Safety Divisio? 
He said that apparently Conductor Eubank relied entirely 
on the other members of his crew to identify and kee? 
track of No. 1. He said he passed a train in the yards 
between Nashville and Shops, a local station within the 
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switching limits, and thought it was No. 1. He did not 
identify it, being busy collecting tickets. 

From the report it is obvious Borland thinks there are 
too many trains on that part. of-the road to be handled 
in the way they have been, In his report he said: 

“The records show that during the month of June, an 
average of 23 trains daily were- operated into and from 
Nashville over this division, and the number of yard move- 
ments materially increased the density of traffic between 
Nashvills and Shops. 

“Under these circumstances it is absolutely essentfal to 
safety that some means be provided for supplying to out- 
pound crews definite information regarding opposing su- 
perior trains, as, for example, by the maintenance of a 
train register at Shops, or by issuing orders to outbound 
trains at Shops giving definite notice of the arrival at 
that point of superior trains which had not arrived at 
Nashville at the time of departure of the outbound trains. 

“This accident would have been prevented, beyond ques- 
tion of doubt, by a properly operated manual block sys- 
tem on the single-track line north of Shops, for which all 
necessary appliances and facilities were already available. 
The time table indicates that between Nashville and Hick- 
man, Ky., a distance of approximately 172 miles, there are 
97 train-order offices, of which 14 are continuously oper- 
ated. On this line there are 4 scheduled passenger trains 
in each direction, and a total of 12 scheduled freight trains. 
With this volume of traffic, and in view of the universally 
recognized features of increased safety afforded by the 
block system, there can be no valid excuse for the failure 
or neglect on the part of the railroad company to utilize 
existing facilities for the purpose of operating a block 
system on that line.” 


GREAT DEMAND FOR STEEL 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 


Essential and important as railroads are, there is little 
prospect of any net addition to either road or equipment 
of any railroad in the United States fer the next eight 
months or year. New rails, new cars, and new engines 
will be put into service, but the grand total will not be 
increased materially, if at all. 

The demand for steel for war purposes has become so 
great that the War Industries Board now must balance 
the question as to whether it would be better to allow 
the laundries of the country to use pulp shirt boards or 
pins to keep the ironed shirts from becoming rumpled in 
delivery. At present it is alllowing pulp board mills to 
continue the manufacture of such boards, as side runs, 
because the use of the boards saves the metal that would 
otherwise be used in making pins! 

That may sound like an exaggeration to enforce the 
point that steel, in relation to the demand, is scarce, but 
itis a solemn fact, set forth in a bulletin by the War 
Industries Board, in which it was said: ‘Restricted use 
of shirt boards by the laundries will be permitted because 
their use in preventing crumpling and holding the shape 
of the shirt saves the use of pins, with the result there is 
conservation of steel.” 


To add still farther to the supply of steel for essential 
purposes, the War Industries Board has forbidden the 
manufacture of many non-essential things, such as Car- 
buretor heaters, hand wheel heaters, intake heaters, flut- 
ing irons, egg boilers, stew pans, waffle irons,s hosiery 
forms, peanut roasters, bookbinding appliances, fudge 
warmers, foot warmers, curling irons, corn poppers, and 
along list of the things the prohibition of which would 
tend to provoke smiles and ridicule except for the fact 
that the War Industries Board is dealing with a serious 
Matter in a serious manner. Still further to conserve 
steel, the number of styles and sizes of chafing dishes, 
Percolators with faucets, hot water kettles, ovens, hair 
dryers, nursery water heaters, teapots, flatirons, and other 
like things has been cut down and ornamentation and 
nickel plating are to be altogether eliminated. Nearly 
00 styles have been forbidden. 

Similar restrictions have been put on the use of cast- 
ron pipe, tanks and accessories in buildings and struc- 
lures, including railroad water tanks. These restrictions 
80 so far as to forbid the use of gas pipe in houses for 
lighting where electricity is available. Gas pipe for cook- 
ing and heating purposes may be used only in cases where 
the extreme extension of distributing mains is less than 
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1,000 feet. That is to say, if a man can find all the build- 
ing materials needed for the construction of houses with- 
out calling on the railroads to haul anything for him, he 
may install gas pipes for cooking or heating, much less 
lighting, if his bunch of houses is more than 1,000 feet 
from the end of a gas main. 

Restrictions are also put on the use of cast-iron pipe 
in the sanitary arrangements in houses. <A code has been 
issued for the regulation of such things. State or mvu- 
nicipal regulations on that subject are to be disregarded 
by those who obtain permits to carry on construction of 
any kind. The restrictions on new construction, an- 
nounced September 27, forbid the construction of any 
new building, without a permit, except for farm purposes. 
Farm buildings costing not more than $1,000 may be built 
without permits. Repairs or extensions may be made 
without a permit, if the cost does not exceed $2,500. 

There is hardly a usual activity that may be carried 
on without asking the federal government for a permit. 
The right of a shipper to demand transportation disap- 
peared long before the United States entered the war, 
when the British Admiralty, commanding most of the ships, 
said it would not allow ships to carry anything other 
than essential war materials under permits from the Brit- 
ish government. That forced American railroads to in- 
stall the permit-to-ship system and permits to ship to ports 
were granted only after the British consul-general in New 
York had been consulted. Since that time the embargoes, 
restrictions and other limitations have become so great 
in number that no one, having anything else to do, would 
even try to enumerate them, the embargo on lumber into 
Official Classification territory being the most recent and 
striking example. 

Much of the paper work of railroad general office men 
is the preparation of circulars for the guidance of ship- 
pers, that amount to cancellations of parts of tariffs in 
which the various carriers offer, for so much money, to 
perform such and such service. For instance, under date 
of September 27, regional directors put out a circular per- 
taining to dressed poultry, L. C. L., quoting a rule issued 
by the Food Administrator, forbidding the shipment by 
freight of ice-packed dressed poultry for more than 100 
miles, in less than carload lots. The tariffs hold out that 
the carrier will transport L. C. L. shipments of such poul- 
try at such and such rates, for unlimited distances. The 
Food Administrator comes along and forbids such retail 
business for distances greater than 100 miles. In the 
same way the Food Administrator has made ducks and 
drakes of the carload minima on various food products 
by forbidding licensees to ship, for instance, less than 
60,000 pounds of sugar, although the tariffs state minima 
as low as 24,000 pounds. These restrictions reserve cars 
for maximum service. 


These restrictions are mentioned for the purpose of 
showing how unreasonable it would be for shippers to 
expect any material improvement in the supply of equip- 
ment until after the supreme war needs have been met. 
The aggressive attitude taken by General Foch explains 
the extraordinary call for steel. Every day steel that 
would probably build 100,000 cars is being shot away on 
various fronts. Every year, at the present rate of warfare, 
the United States alone is shooting away the value of 
all the railroads in the country, plus probably fifty per 
cent, counting the railroads as worth sixteen billions and 
the war expenses not more than twenty-four billions. 


Another evidence of the great demand for steel in com- 
parison with the supply, is the fact that President Wil- 
son, on October 1, asked the War Industries, the War 
Trade and the War Risk boards and the Food and Fuel 
administrators if they could move their offices from Wash- 
ington without hampering their war work. There are too 
many human beings in Washington. There are not 
houses enough to accommodate them. The condition has 
been made worse by Congress. It passed a _ resolution 
giving the occupant of a house or of rooms, engaged in 
war work, the right to occupy the house or rooms so long 
as he paid the rent and committed no breach of the peace 
laws. 

That resolution has assured places to abide for some 
of the war workers, but it has closed the doors to new- 
comers. The risk of having a personally obnoxious war 
worker placed in a room has caused householders who 
are not in the business of renting rooms to close their 
doors to government employes. The other kind of Wash- 
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ingtonians long ago put up their prices and are continu- 
ing to reap a harvest at the expense of those who came 
to Washington, often to duplicate the work that others 
were doing, but under the firm impression that they were 
like unto either Moses or Joan of Arc. 

The government thought, after Congress passed the res- 
olution taking the property of one citizen for the use of 
another, that it would build houses and dormitories for 
its employes. Now, however, the War Industries Board 
frowns on the use of cars and steel for anything other 
than purely war purposes. Therefore, if some of the bu- 


reaus can be moved to other cities, the situation will be 
somewhat relieved. But other cities are also congested, 
war having drawn workers to the cities of the east, and 
moving government bureaus to the cities where there is 
no congestion might slow up the work so much as to 
make that expedient not worth considering. 


LOADING OF COAL 


» The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 


A report was made to Director-General McAdoo: Sep- 
tember 21 by the Car Service Section on the quantity of 
coal of all kinds loaded by roads for week ended Sept. 
7, 1918, as compared with the same period of 1917. A 
summary of the report follows: 

1917. 
Total cars bituminous 
Total cars anthracite 
Total cars lignite 3,307 
Grand total cars all coal 227,603 204,791 

A summary of reports for the week ended Sept. 14, 
1918, based on actual reports from most roads, but with 
the results of some roads estimated, follows: 

1918. 1917. 
187,603 

42,065 

3,889 

262,832 233,557 

Increase of 1918 up to and including week ending Sep- 
tember 14 over same period of 1917, 569,302 cars. 

A summary of the report made September 28 for the 
week ended September 14 follows: 


Total cars bituminous 
Total cars anthracite 
Total cars lignite 
Grand total cars all coal 


bape 1918 
MGtal Care DitmMMOUs, «occ isc ccc cccccccencnce%s 219,505 


UGE GREE DURMOOOO Saccccccccccccavevecesoal 40,699 
Total cars lignite 3,626 
263,830 


A summary of reports for the week ended 
1918, based on actual reports from most roads, 
the results of some roads estimated, follows: 


1918 


1917 
188,435 
42,065 
3,380 
233,880 
Sept. 21, 
but with 


Total cars bituminous 

Total cars anthracite i 
Total cars lignite 3,270 
COPOME TOCRl CAFE Bll CORI .n0.cccccesccvcccescccecd eee 


Increase of 1918 up to and including week ending Sep- 
tember 21, over same period of 1917, 607,070 cars. 


LOADING OF COAL STEAMERS. 


H. W. McMaster, general manager of the Wheeling & 
Lake Erie, at Cleveland, reports to Eastern Regional Di- 
rector A. H. Smith that the steamer Col. J. M. Schoon- 
maker was cleared from the docks of that railroad with 
a cargo of 14,767 tons of Pittsburgh No. 8 coal, in addition 
to its own fuel, amounting to 406 tons, or a total burden 
of 15,173 tons. According to the Coal and Ore Exchange, 
this is the largest cargo of coal ever loaded on the Great 
Lakes. The lake shipping is under control of the eastern 
region of the Railroad Administration and special meas- 
ures have been taken for maximum loading of the coal 
steamers bound for the northwest. 


MISSISSIPPI RIVER SERVICE 


Service on the lower Mississippi was inaugurated Sep- 
tember 28 by the departure in the afternoon of a towboat 
and three barges from St. Louis with 2,200 tons of grain 
and package freight. 

The press announcement September 27 was as follows: 

“Director-General McAdoo announced to-day that a tow- 
boat and three steel barges carrying 2,200 tons of grain 
and miscellaneous freight will leave St. Louis Saturday, 
September 28, at 5 p. m., for New Orleans. 

“This will signalize the initial departure of the gov- 
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ernment service on the Mississippi River with the tem. 
porary equipment which has been found available and 
which at present consists of five towboats and thirty stee| 
barges. 5 
“Weekly departures from both St. Louis and New Or. 
leans are contemplated, although the capacity of the car. 
riers is very limited at present. The permanent fleet 
which is being planned will have much greater capacity.” 


CONFERENCE ON WATER ROUTE. 


Director-General McAdoo has authorized G. A. Tomlin. 
son, director of inland waterways, to confer with owners 
and operators of boats engaged in, general traffic on the 
insfde water route between Philadelphia and Trenton, and 
Beaufort, N. C., with the object of securing greater co. 
ordination and efficiency of operation. As a result, Mr. 
Tomlinson will hold such a conference in Washington 
Friday, October 11, to which will be invited these owners 
and operators of boats and also representatives of the 
chambers of commerce of the cities along these water. 
Interested shippers in this region will be welcome 
to this meeting, if they desire to attend, it is announced, 


RATES ON NEWSPAPERS 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 


There was a conference before the fifteenth section board 
October 1 on the application of the American Railway Ex- 
press Company for a permit to file increased rates on 
newspaper parcels. The company, when it wrote its ap 
plication, July 29, regarded itself as subject to the jurisdic 
tion of the Commission and filed a fifteenth section ap 
plication. In the recent letter of Director-General McAdoo 
to the Commission, the inference is that Mr. McAdoo re 
gards the express company as part of the “systems of 
transportation” under federal control. Therefore, instead 
of asking the permission of the Commission to increase 
rates, he merely asked it which would be the better way 
to obtain the money, leaving the inference that when it had 
answered that question he would decide what method 
should be used in making the increase. 

At the conference on the application for permission to 
change rates on daily newspapers from a commodity toa 
class basis and increase the charge about 100 per cent, so 
the newspapers aver, the express company was represented 
by T. B. Harrison as attorney and George S. Lee, general 
manager, as witness. The newspapers were represented by 
Perry S. Patterson and Walter E. McCornack. 

Mr. Lee had no figures on the tonnage of the daily news- 
papers. His principal figure seemed to be that the maga 
zines distributed from New York in July paid a revenue 
of $11,788. Mr. Patterson said that the newspaper tor 
nage amounted to 44,000,000 pounds per annum. In discuss 
ing the proposal of the express company Mr. Patterson 
said: 

“On a short informal hearing the carriers are attempt 
ing to strike out a commodity rate which has been in ex 
istence for fifty years and establish @ class basis. They 
are trying to change a blanket rate and establish a small 
zone or distance basis, substituting thousands of rates for 
one rate. They are attempting to place us on a class basis 
when we do not belong there. In short, they are attempt 
ing to consummate a revolution in a brief moment. The 
volume of the daily newspapers moving by express, wit 
out meftioning any of the other important things spoke 
of before, would justify a commodity rate. The volume, 
roughly estimated, amounts to 100,000,000 pounds per yeal. 
They have commodity rates on milk and cream and pe 
haps on many other commodities, and for the same reas0l 
they have and should give commodity rates to newspapels. 
The Commission would establish a commodity rate if we 
did not have one, and surely they will not take it away 
when the carriers for years and, voluntarily, have given Us 
one.” 


WAR DEPARTMENT GRAIN. 


Regional Director Aishton has instructed northweste! 
railroads, under date of October 1, that, effective imme 
diately, U. S. W. D. transportation orders will be required 
on bulk grain destined New Orleans proper, and on both 
bulk and sacked grain destined New Orleans, when fo 
export, when shipped for account of the U. S. War De 
partment. 
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SALE OF RAILROAD TICKETS 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 


As illustrating the enormous tax on railroad facilities 
at the present time, a report has been made by Director- 
General McAdoo, showing that on the two days preceding 
Labor Day, 1918, a larger number of railroad tickets were 
sold in Washington than ever before. In order to pro- 
vide for the expected heavy business, extra ticket windows 
and clerks were arranged for at the Union Station. In- 
cluding sales both at the Union Station and at the con- 
solidated ticket office, a total of 13,636 tickets were sold 
on Friday, August 30; these tickets aggregating $97,411.31. 
On Saturday, August 31, a total of 23,013 tickets were sold, 
for sums aggregating $127,503.94. Tickets for the two 
days, therefore, aggregated 36,649, for which $224,915.25 
was collected. The greatest number of sales made on any 
previous day was on December 22, 1917, when a total of 
13,047 tickets were sold, aggregating $78,605.20. 

The increased sales are believed to be due largely to 
the fact that 100,000 war workers have come to Washing- 
ton, many of them rich or well to do men. Government 


salaries, too, especially for young typists and stenograph- 
ers, have gone up from a maximum of $900 to about $1,800. 


DIVERSION IN TRANSIT 


Regional Director Aishton, in Circular No. 36, has issued 
the following instructions to govern where carload freight 
is diverted en route to direct routes or because of em- 
bargoes, or congestions: 

*(1) 
stamp, should be made on waybills: 


Routing changed at by direction 
R. H. Aishton, Regional Director, under authority 
Director General’s Order No. 1 


“(2) Postal advice card should be sent to consignee, 
using form as follows: 
Form of Postal Card 


UNITED STATES RAILROAD ADMINISTRATION 
W. G. McAdoo, Director-General 
North and South Railroad 
Car MO. 244.20. containing 
billed from 


“(3) On arrival at destinations of shipments which 
have been diverted in transit agents, in addition to notify- 
ing consignee, will notify agent of the line via which ship- 
ment was originally routed, as indicated on the waybill. 
This is necessary to insure against delay where consignee 
or consignor has placed instructions for deilvery or re- 
consignment in advance of arrival of car with line over 
which it was expected shipments would move. 

“(4) Attention is directed to Circular No. 101 of May 
7, 1918, providing for protection of rates applicable via 
Toutes specified by shippers, when shipments are diverted 
by carriers,” 


EXPIRATION OF EXPORT LICENSES 


The War Trade Board announces, in a new ruling (W. 
T. B. R. 241), that on and after Sept. 30, 1918, export 
licenses shall be deemed to have been used within the 
Period of their validity— 

(a) If the through export bill of lading is issued and 
signed on or before the expiration date of the license and 
Subsequent to Oct. 9, 1917; or 
Ps if the ocean bill of lading is dated on or before 

€ expiration date of the license; or 


The following notation, either in ink or by rubber 
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(c) If the dock receipt is dated on or before the ex- 
piration date of the license and the ocean bill of lading 
covering the same shipment is dated not later than 30 
days after the expiration date of the license; or 

(d) If the railroad notice of arrival issued at the port 
of exportation is dated on or before the expiration date 
of the license and if the ocean bill of lading covering 
the same shipment is dated not later than ten days after 
the expiration date of the license, provided that the pro- 
visions of this paragraph (d) shall apply only when the 
merchandise is exported on vessels loaded at railroad 
docks where dock receipts as provided in paragraph (b} 
cannot be issued by the vessel or its agents; or 

(e) If the shipment is on a lighter which arrives on 
or before the expiration date of the license alongside the 
vessel upon which the shipment is to be loaded, and if 
the shipment is-in fact loaded on that vessel and ocean 
bill of lading is signed not later than thirty days after the 
expiration date of the license. 

The railroad agent issuing a through export bill of 
lading (combination rail and steamship bill covering goods 
to destination) will forward to the Bureau of Exports, 
War Trade Board, Washington, D. C., one copy of such 
bill of lading after there has been noted thereon the port 
of exit through which the shipment will pass. 

These regulations supersede those announced in W. T. 
B. R. 152, made public June 29, 1918. 


COTTON EXPORTS TO SPAIN 


The War Trade Board announces in a new ruling (W. T. 
B. R. 240) the withdrawal of W. T. B. R. 149, issued 
June 26, 1918, and the adoption of the following regula- 
tions governing the ocean freight rate on raw cotton ex- 
ported to Spain: 

“This new ruling provides that all licenses issued for 
the exportation of raw cotton to Spain are valid only upon 
the condition that the cotton exported pursuant thereto 
shall-be carried at a freight rate not exceeding $7 per 
hundred pounds gross weight, including primage, for high- 
density bales, and $9 per hundred pounds gross weight, 
including primage, for standard bales. It is provided, 
however, that licenses for the exportation of cotton in 
standard bales shall not be issued after a date to be fixed 
by the War Trade Board and announced later. 

“On every shipment of raw cotton to Spain the ship- 
per’s export declaration. which accompanies the goods to 
the customs inspector on the dock shall have attached 
thereto the original dock permit, or a true copy of the 
same, bearing an indorsement signed by the steamship 
company to the effect that the rate of freight to be paid 
on that particular shipment will not exceed $7 per hun- 
dred pounds if in high-density bales and $9 per hundred 
pounds if in standard bales. 

“Customs inspectors will not allow any raw cotton des- 
tined to Spain to be delivered at any dock against license 
dated June 28, 1918, or later, unless a dock permit in- 
dorsed as prescribed above is presented to them. Such 
indorsed dock permit thereafter is to be made a part of 
the records of the War Trade Board.” 


EXPORTS TO SWEDEN 


The War Trade Board announces the adoption of the 
following regulations governing the procedure with respect 
to the issuance of licenses for the exportation of com- 
modities to Sweden. Previous announcement with respect 
to such regulations (W. T. B. R. 191, Aug. 9, 1918) is 
withdrawn. i 


1. Exporters should apply for licenses to the Bureau of Ex- 
supplemental information sheets concerning the commodity as 
are required. 

.2. Exporters in the United States, before filing applications 
for export licenses, must obtain from the prospective importer 
in Sweden advice that there has been issued by an appropriate 
importing association, or by the Statens Handel’s Kommis- 
sion, a certificate. covering the proposed consignment. The 
number of the certificate should be forwarded by the importer 
in Sweden to the American exporter. This number should be 
specified on Supplemental Information Sheet X-104, which must 
bn duly executed and annexed to the application for an export 
icense. 

3. Applications for licenses to export to Sweden commodities 
for which an importing association certificate or a Statens 
Handel’s Kommission certificate is required will be considered 
only in the event that the said certificate has been issued sub- 
sequently to June 28, 1918. Certificates issued prior to that 
date will be treated as void, and exporters in the United States 
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should not apply for licenses to export to Sweden on the basis 
of import certificates issued prior to June 28, 1918. The cor- 
rect serial numbers of certificates issued subsequently to June 
28, 1918, will be higher than 10832. 

4. In filing applications for license to ship commodities 
which are controlled by an import association, the shipment 
must be consigned to the association that issued the certificate, 
and exporters are required to state on the application the name 
of the person or firm in whose favor the import certificate was 


issued; as, for example: 

(13) Consignee. Wool Import Association, Stockholm, 
Sweden. 

(14) Purchaser abroad. (Here state person or firm to 
whom certificate was issued. Address of such per- 
son or firm.) 

5. The import certificates for commodities which are not 


controlled by Swedish Import Associations will be furnished 
by the Statens Handel’s Kommission, and the goods may be 
consigned directly to the importer. 

6. Commoditics to be exported to Sweden may be shipped 
only on vessels flying the Swedish flag. 

7. The War Trade Board further announce that no pur- 
chases for export to Sweden, nor arrangements for the manu- 
facture of any article for export to that country, should be 
made before an export license has been secured. 

8. The War Trade Board have been advised that the follow- 
ing import associations in Sweden will accept, on behalf of the 
Swedish importer actually interested, consignments of the ar- 
ticles mentioned below. Other import associations may be 
formed in the near future, in which case due announcement 
will be made. 


(1) Wool Import Association.—Wool and other raw ma- 
terial for the wool industry. 
(2) Cotton Import Association.—Cotton and cotton yarn, 
excluding sewing cotton. 
(3) Jute and Hemp Manufacturers’ Import Association.— 
Jute, hemp, manila, flax, sisal and other soft and hard 
fibers. binder twine, coconut yarn and similar com- 
modities. 
Textile Import Association.—Sewing cotton, silk yarn, 
textiles of silk, wool, cotton and other materials, and 
sundry manufactures of hair and feather, manufac- 
tures of bone and horn, other manufactures from 
vegetable materials (excluding tanning materials), 
and similar commodities. 
Corkwood Import Association.—Cork 
tures thereof. 
Leather Trade Import Association.—Hides and leathers, 
furs, manufactures of hides and leather, tanning ma- 
terial, chrome, alum, chrome sulphate, bichromate of 
sodium and potassium for tanning purposes, and simi- 
lar commodities. 
Metal Import Association.—Mica, graphite, metals not 
worked, metal manufactures,-lead, tin, tin plate and 
terne plates, graphite crucibles, aluminum, nickel, 
and similar commodities. 
(8) Raw Phosphate Import Association.—Raw phosphates. 
Brush Makers’ and Horse Hair Spinners’ Raw Ma- 
terial Import Association.—Hair and feathers, bast, 
bamboo, rattan, cane, rice-root, and similar commodi- 
ties. 
Margarine Manufacturers’ Raw Material Import As- 
sociation.—Edible oil and fats for the manufacture 
of margarine. 
Wine and Spirits Import 
spirits. 
Tobacco Import Association.—Tobacco. 
Chemical Industries Import Associations.—Technical 
oils, camphor, paraffine wax, other waxes, varnishes, 
fats and tallows for technical use, asbestos waste, 
dyes, wood pulp. paper, stone and clay (excluding 
mica and coal), phosphates, rosin, soda anodes, paints, 
antimony sulphide, sulnvhur, and similar commodities. 
Rubber Import Association.—Rubber and _ rubber 
goods. 
Oil Manufacturers’ Import Association.—Linseed, rape 
seed, beet seed, linseed oil, rape seed oil. 
Swedish Medical Board.—Drugs, medical and surgical 
supplies. 
Swedish Victualling Commission.—Live animals, food- 
stuffs from animals, bread, cereals and products of 
Colonial produce (excluding tobacco), fruits, garden 
plants, saltpeter, seeds (excluding rape seed, linseed, 
beet seed), oil cakes, and similar commodities. 
Lubricating Oil Import Association.—Lubricants, vase- 
line and similar commodities. 


RATES ON ONE DAY’S NOTICE 


The Western Freight Traffic Committee, in circular No. 
36, to chairmen of district committees and freight traffic 
officers of carriers under federal control in western terri- 
tory. Says: 

“Referring to Special Permission No. 44844 of the Inter- 
state Gommerce Commission, dated January 12, 1918, to 
which reference is made in Circular 1-A, issued by the 
Director, Division of Traffic: 

“Some misunderstanding seems to prevail as to the ex- 
tent of the authority granted by this permission and to 
clear same up you are advised as follows: 

“The authority referred to is not intended to grant per- 
mission for one road or route to publish rates on one day’s 
notice that are in effect via onother road or route, but it is 
intended that where a line has a rate in effect via a specific 
route from one point of origin to a destination and it has 
through routes via which the rates published do not apply, 
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it can extend that rate on one day’s notice to the oiher 
route. 

“For illustration: The Union Pacific Railroad publishes 
a rate from Denver to Chicago in connection with the ©, & 
N. W. R. R., but that particular rate does not apply via the 
Union Pacific and the C. M. & St. P. R. R. They could, 
under Permission No. 44844, extend the rate published in 
connection with the C. & N. W. R. R. so that it would 
apply in connection with C. M. & St. P. R. R., but it does 
not mean that the Union Pacific Railroad could publish, 
on one day’s notice, via any of its routes, a new rate from 
Denver to Chicago. This would not be a case of estab- 
lishing additional routes via the lines that have not had 
the rates in effect, but would simply be meeting the rates 
published by another line, and in the latter case a Freight 
Rate Authority must be secured.” 


























WESTERN COMMITTEE HEARING. 


The Western Freight Traffic Committee has docketed 
the following subject and a general hearing on it has 
been set for October 22: 


No. 1144. Readjustment export and import rates between 
points in Western territory and Gulf and Atlantic ports. Gen- 
eral Order No. 28 provided for advance to domestic basis export 
and import rates and required that fixed differentials be pre- 
served as far as practicable. For convenience rates on export 
and import through Gulf ports were increased 25 per cent: 
readjustment to be made later. Hearing is for purpose of de- 
termining reasonable and proper rates between points in West- 
ern territory and Gulf and Atlantic ports. 


OCEAN FREIGHT INSURANCE 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 


Water rates having gone as high as all-rail rates, Di- 
rector Chambers, in freight rate authority No. 1480, has 
authorized the coastwise steamship lines to become in- 
surers of freight in their possession instead of requiring 
shippers to take out insurance against marine risk, by 
amending their terminal tariffs and circulars. Loss or 
damage is to be computed on the basis of the value of 
the property at the time and place of shipment. The 
change is to be made on one day’s notice without change 
in rates. 


_ FINANCIAL OPERATIONS 


The Trafic Worid Washington Bureau. 


A statement of the financial operations of the Railroad” 
Administration since April 1, given the public October ], 
says: 

“Since April 1, 1918, the Director-General has advanced 
to all railroad companies the sum of $294,845,170, exclu 
sive of the current earnings of the roads applied directly 
by the individual roads to their current expenses and 
corporate needs. This amount went to 85 different roads 
or systems. The disbursements for the month of Sep 
tember aggregated $52,993,750. 

“Of the total sum disbursed to October 1, $209,347,910 
was taken from the $500,000,000 revolving fund, and $85; 
497,260 came from the surplus earnings of various roads 
which were turned over to the Director-General by the 
limited number of roads whose receipts for the period 
exceeded their requirements. 

“The total amount of money turned over to the Director 
General for the common fund from April 1 to October 1, bY 
roads reporting surplus earnipgs was $113,000,000. To 
this should be added $10,419,944 received from the new 
American Railway Express Company, making the total 
receipts from railways and express companies for the 
period $123,419,944. : 

“Of the $113,000,000 turned over by the roads, $6457; 
660 went back to roads temporarily making the deposils 
with the Director-General, these same roads subsequently 
calling upon the Railroad Administration for advances 
considerably in excess of the deposits which they had thus 
temporarily turned over. 

“The only railroads which have made deposits for the 
common fund during this period which have not asked 
for the return of any portion of the funds thus deposited 
by them were the following: 

“Atlantic Coast Line and Louisville & Nashville, $10: 
650,000; Duluth, Missabe & Northern, $6,400,000; Atchisol, 
Topeka & Santa Fe, $4,600,000; Duluth & Iron Range 
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$2,900,000; Northern Pacific, $2,500,000; Elgin, Joliet & 
Eastern, $2,500,000; Bessemer & Lake Erie, $2,000,000; 
Delaware, Lackawanna & Western, $2,000,000; Central 
Railroad Company of New Jersey, $1,500,000; Pere Mar- 
quette, $1,500,000; Pullman Car Lines, $1,000,000; Fort 
Worth & Denver City, $900,000; Spokane, Portland & 
Seattle, $600,000; Lehigh & New England, $550,000; El 
Paso & Southwestern, $500,000; International & Great 
Northern, $450,000; Grand Rapids & Indiana, $100,000; 
Staten Island Rapid Transit, $100,000; Texarkana & Fort 
Smith, $100,000; total, $40,850,000. 

“The railroad lines to which advances were made dur- 
ing the month of September by the Director-General were 
the following: 


“Union Pacific, $5,000,000; St. Louis-San Francisco, 
$4,490,000; Southera Pacific, $3,700,000; Pennsylvania Rail- 
road Lines, $3,300,000; Chicago & Northwestern, $3,300,- 
000; Baltimore & Ohio, $3,000,000; Chicago, Burlington 
& Quincy, $2,700,000; New York Central Lines, $2,620,000; 
Erie Railroad, $2,500,000; Southern Railway, $2,000,000; 
Norfolk & Western, $2,000,000; Chicago, Rock Island & 
Pacific, $1,700,000; New York, New Haven & Hartford, 
$1,500,000; Delaware & Hudson, $1,500,000; Dlinois Cen- 
tral, $1,325,000; Chesapeake & Ohio, $1,300,000; Seaboard 
Air Line, $1,100,000; Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul, 
$1,000,000; Western Maryland, $1,430,000; Chicago & Alton, 
$800,000; Missouri Pacific, $800,000; Boston & Maine, 
$550,000; Western Pacific, $430,000; Minneapolis, St. Paul 
& Sault Ste. Marie, $350,000; Kansas City Southern, $350,- 
000; Georgia Railroad, $309,000 Terminal Railroad Asso- 
ciation of St. Louis, $300,000; Monongahela Railway, $300,- 
000; Denver & Rio Grande, $300,000; Chicago & Junction 
Railway, $300,000; Bangor & Aroostook, $300,000; Midland 
Valley Railway, $270,000; Chicago & Eastern Illinois, 
$250,000; Gulf, Mobile & Northern, $200,000; Chicago, 
Peoria & St. Louis, $200,000; Ann Arbor Railroad, $158, 
000; Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha, $150,000; 
Portland Terminal, $150,000; Belt Railroad of Chicago, 
$135,000; St. Louis Southwestern, $130,000; Rutland Rail- 
road, $116,000; Baltimore & Ohio Chicago Terminal, $100,- 
000; Chicago & Western Indiana, $100,000; Maine Central, 
$100,000; Florida East Coast, $100,000; Richmond, Fred- 
ericksburg & Potomac, $60,000; Alabama & Vicksburg, 
$53,000; Chicago, Terre Haute & Southeastern, $50,250; 
Western Railway of Alabama, $35,000 Norfolk Southern, 
$30,000; Ulster & Delaware, $20,000; Louisville, Hender- 
son & St. Louis, $17,500; Tennessee Central, $15,000; 
total, $52,993,750. 


“The amounts advanced to all railroad companies April 
1 to October 1, 1918, were: 


“New York, New Haven & Hartford, $48,464,000; Penn- 
sylvania Railroad Lines, $43,600,000; New York Central 
Lines, $42,920,000; Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway, 
$16,725,000; Baltimore & Ohio Railroad, $16,500,000; Illi- 
nois Central Railroad, $13,775,000; Erie Railroad, $10, 
900,000; Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Railway, $7,700,- 
000; Southern Pacific Lines, $7,500,000; Southern Railway 
Lines, $5,940,000; Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad, 
$5,800,000; St. Louis-San Francisco Lines, $5,608,000; Sea- 
board Air Line, $5,450,000; Chesapeake & Ohio, $5,050,000; 
Union Pacific Railway, $5,000,000; Denver & Rio Grande, 
$4,400,000; Missouri Pacific Railway, $3,550,000; Lehigh 
Valley, $3,500,000; Delaware & Hudson, $3,500,000; Chi- 
cago & Northwestern, $3,300,000; Wabash Railroad, $3,- 
225,000; Missouri, Kansas & Texas Lines, $2,645,000; Buf- 
falo, Rochester & Pittsburgh, $2,600,000; Norfolk & West- 
ern, $2,000,000; Philadelphia & Reading, $1,400,000; Chi- 
cago & Alton Railroad, $1,400,000; Minneapolis & St. Louis, 
$1,350,000; Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha Rail- 
way, $1,350,000; Chicago, Indianapolis & Louisville, $1,325,- 
000; Western Maryland Railway, $1,099,509; Hudson & 
Manhattan, $1,000,000; Kansas City Southern, $850,000; 
Terminal Railroad Association of St. Louis, $825,000; 
Central of Georgia, $750,000; Indiana Harber Belt, $720,- 
000; Wheeling & Lake Erie, $700,000; St. Leuis South- 
Western Railway, $630,000; Grand Trunk Western Lines, 
$621,000; Florida East Coast, $600,000; Norfolk Southern 
Railroad, $570,000; Boston & Maine, $550,000; Chicago 
Great Western, $507,660; Hocking Valley, $500,000; Chi- 
cago Junction Railway, $500,000; Western Maryland, $500,- 
000; Ann Arbor Railroad, $488,000 Western Pacific, $430,- 
000; New York, Ontario & Western, $400,000; Gulf, Mo- 
bile & Northern, $400,000; Minnieapolis, St. Paul & Sault 
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Ste. Marie, $350,000; Georgia Railroad, $309,000; Bangor 
& Aroostook, $300,000; Central New England Railway, 
$300,000; Kansas City, Mexico & Orient Railway, $300,000; 
Belt Railway of Chicago, $290,000; Central Vermont Rail- 
way, $285,000; Chicago, Terre Haute & Southeastern, 
$279,451; Midland Valley Railroad, $270,000; Chicago & 
Eastern Illinois, $250,000; Detroit, Toledo & Ironton Rail- 
way, $238,775; Chicago & Western Indiana Railway, $215,- 
000; San Antonio & Aransas Pass, $200,000; Chicago, 
Peoria & St. Louis, $200,000; Atlanta, Birmingham & 
Atlantic Railway, $189,000; Illinois Southern Railway, 
$160,000; Duluth, South Shore & Atlantic, $150,000; 
Portland Terminal, $150,000; Vicksburg, Shreveport & 
Pacific, $136,000; New York, Chicago & St. Louis Railroad, 
$132,275; New Orleans Great Northern, $120,000; Rutland 
Railroad, $116,000; Pittsburgh & Shawmut Railroad, $110,- 
000; Maine Central, $100,000; Baltimore & Ohio Chicago 
Terminal, $100,000; Old Dominion Steamship Company, 
$95,000; Alabama & Vicksburg, $63,000; Richmond, Fred- 
ericsburg & Potomac, $60,000; Washington, Brandywine 
& Pt. L. Railroad, $50,000; San Antonio, Uvalde & Gulf 
Railroad, $45,000; Colorado & Southern Railway, $41,000; 
Franklin & Pittsylvania Railway, $35,000; Western Rail- 
way of Alabama, $35,000; Ulster & Delaware, $20,000; 
Louisville, Henderson & St. Louis, $17,500; Tennessee 
Central, $15,000; total, $294,845,170. 


“In addition to the above sums advanced the railroad 
companies directly, the Director-General has advanced, on 
account of orders placed by him for locomotives and cars 
now under construction, the further sum of $30,660,255. 

“The payments shown in the above tables are ex- 
clusive of very large amounts which were taken from 
the earnings of the roads between Jan. 1, 1918, and July 
1, 1918, by the various railroad companies to meet their 
interest and dividend requirements and for other corpo- 
rate purposes. The total funds therefore which the rail- 
road corporations have received since January 1 from the 
Director-General and from the operation of the proptries 
and current balances will reach approximately ($1,000,000,- 
000) one billion dollars. 


“The current operating expenditures and taxes of the 
railroad lines which the Director-General has also paid 
during the same period is estimated at between $3,000,- 
000,000 and $3,500,000,000.” 


INTEREST ON RAILROAD FUNDS 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 


In circular No. 59, Director-General McAdoo says: 

“All banks and trust companies in which funds of the 
Railroad Administration or of the various federal treas- 
urers are deposited will be notified that in future they - 
will be required to pay interest at the following rates: 
On deposits payable by check on demand, 2 per cent per 
annum; on time deposits payable after thirty days from 
date or after thirty days’ notice, 3 per cent per annum. 
These rates will apply to all railroad deposits in all banks 
except in special cases where, because of the smallness 
of the account or the particularly fluctuating character 
of the balance, it may be considered proper not to require 
the payment of interest. 

“An investigation recently made shows that the rates 


of interest allowed by banks which pay interest on rail- 


road deposits has ranged all the way from 2 per cent to 
5 per cent per annum, and the higher rates paid have 
been used by some banks as an excuse for excessive rates 
charged to customers. . 

“The Director-General expects banks designated as rail- 
road depositaries to observe faithfully the interest laws 
of their respective states and not to charge rates of in- 
terest in excess of those permitted by law. 

“It is of great importance to the public welfare, to the 
financing of the war, and to the commerce of the nation 
that interest rates throughout the country shall be kept 
at a moderate level or within a reasonable range.” 


FINANCE AND PURCHASES. 


In circular No. 4, Chairman H.B. Spencer of the Finance 
and Purchases Committee announces the establishment 
of the Forest Products Section of that committee. The 
new section is attending to the committee’s crosstie, lum- 
ber, and kindred forest products’ business, and correspond- 
ence relating thereto should be addressed to M. E. Towner, 
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Southern Railway building, Washington, D. C., who is in 
charge of this section. 

In circular No. 3 he announced the appointment of 
the following district managers of the Procurement Sec- 
tion: J. G. Stuart, Chicago district, headquarters Chicago, 
Ill.; W. A. Hopkins, St. Louis district, headquarters, St. 
Louis, Mo.; Oscar V. Daniels, Pittsburgh district, head- 
quarters, Pittsburgh, Pa.; W. F. Jones, Eastern district, 
headquarters West Albany, N. Y. 


BUY LIBERTY BONDS 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 


Director-General McAdoo, September 26, sent the fol- 
lowing message to all regional directors: 

“Please bulletin the following message to all officers 
and employes: 

“‘The campaign for the Fourth Liberty Loan begins 
September 28 and ends October 19. 

“‘The government must borrow from the people six 
billion dollars, for which it gives its obligation in the 
form of Liberty Bonds bearing interest at 4%, per cent 
per annum. 

“‘*‘The government needs this money to enable our brave 
army and the brave armies of our allies to keep up the 
push against the Germans now so auspiciously begun. 

“*We cannot lick the Kaiser without this money, and 
the sonoer we get this money and the sooner we convert 
it into the necessary munitions and supplies for our heroic 
boys, who already have the Huns on the run, the sooner 
they will finish the dangerous job we have intrusted to 
them. o 

“‘T earnestly urge every railroad officer and employe 
who loves his country to go the limit of his means to 
lend to the government by purchasing Liberty Bonds.’” 


NEW CANADIAN FREIGHT RATES 


(Consul Felix S. S. Johnson, Kingston, Ont., 
Reports.) 

New tariffs have been filed by the railways, to become 
effective October 7 next, advancing the rates per 100 
pounds by one-half cent for carloads and less than car- 
loads at all cartage points. The minimum charge of 25 
cents for shipments of 300 pounds and under, and 35 
cents for shipments weighing over 300 pounds, remain 
unchanged. A similar advance was made in March last. 
According to officials of the railways, they have been 
compelled to make the additional charge on account of 
the advance in wages, recently granted the teamsters and 
men employed in the cartage sheds. 

The new tariffs add a number of articles to the list of 
so-called “exceptions” on which the published cartage 
rates do not apply. The following is a list of articles 
addéd to the “exceptions” in the new tariffs: Ash sifters, 
bakers’ ovens, cereals and popcorn (straight shipments), 
churns, cork, cotton batts, cotton wadding, cream sep- 
arators, elevators and parts, electric light bulbs, globes, 
glass, hats, machines and machinery (all kinds), portable 
buildings, stoves, furnaces and parts, garden utensils and 
washing machines. 


in Commerce 


PETROLEUM RATE INCREASE. 


The Commission, September 21, by means of special 
permission No. 47201, authorized the railroads to com- 
mute the twenty-five per cent advance in rates on pe- 
troleum and its products to 4.5 cents per 100 pounds 
specific, by means of what might be called sticker sup- 
plements, instead of supplements in regular form setting 
forth the increase in each rate, as provided in rules 4 (i) 
and 9 (e) of tariff circular 18-A. The twenty-five per 
cent advance was made by these irregular supplements. 
They are now to be displaced by the also irregular sup- 
plements naming 4.5 cents per 100 pounds instead of 
twenty-five per cent as the amount of the increase. 


GRAIN EMBARGO PRIMARY MARKETS 


Hale Holden, regional director, directs Central Western 
railroads, in Supplement No. 2 to Circular No. 161, as fol- 
lows: 

“Owing to the confusion and duplication resulting from 
present rule permitting application for permit to be made 
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either by shipper at point of origin or by consignee at 
destination, it has been decided to confine to shippers 
only. Therefore, please change Section 1 of Circular No, 
161 to read as follows: 






Application for permit may be made only by shipper at point 
of origin. It must be in writing and on prescribed form and 
must be transmitted by railroad agent “at point of origin to 
Grain Control Committee at destination. 

‘Also cancel all of Section 2 and the third paragraph of 


Section 7.” 









BLAST FURNACES AT WORK 


Director General McAdoo September 24 received a re 
port showing that in the Pittsburgh District 130 blast 
furnaces of a total of 134 are in blast. This is the greatest 
number that has been in operation at any one time since 
last December; in fact, the greatest number in blast at 
any one time in this territory for many years. No fur. 
naces in the territory, he says, are banked or out of blast 
for the lack of coke or other causes within the contro] 
of railroads, while only four furnaces are out of blast for 
relining and repairs. 

On February 7 of the present year in this district there 
were only 82 furnaces in blast, while on the same date 
38 furnaces were banked or out of blast for want of coke, 
14 furnaces being out of blast for relining and repairs. 


FREE TRANSPORTATION 


In instructions to northwestern railroads, Supplement 6 

to Circular 20, Regional Director Aishton says: 
' “We are in receipt of a great many suggestions and 
complaints from the traveling public as to the extent to 
which free transportation is being issued to employes and 
their families. 

“In view of the urgent nation-wide appeal being made 
that travel be confined to necessary business requirements, 
it is considered no more than just and proper that em- 
ployes should materially restrict their travel to that which 
is really necessary. 

“Specific instances have been brought to our attention 
from which it appears that pay passengers—have been 
obliged to stand due to the fact that holders of free trans- 
portation were occupying seats. , 

“While we have no desire to place any restrictions other 
than those at present in effect on the issuance of free 
transportation, at the same time the Railroad Administra- 
tion has the. right to expect the earnest co-operation of the 
employes in this respect, at least to the extent that they 
discontinue the practice of traveling for pleasure. 

“It is to be hoped that by placing this important matter 
before the employes the inconsistency of a condition which 
makes it necessary to deny to pay passengers accommoda 
tions which they have purchased and the absolute necessity 
for a reduction in travel will be apparent and will result 
in an immediate response on the part of the employes and 
those of their families who are entitled to the courtesy of 
free transportation.” 


MISUSE OF REFRIGERATOR CARS 


Regional Director Bush in his order No. 83 says: ; 

“To maintain refrigerator equipment in suitable conéi- 
tion for the preservation of perishable freight, care must 
be exercised to avoid its abuse, which frequently occurs it 
some of the ways outlined below: 

“1, An efficient refrigerator car requires dry insulation 
and it is a physical imposSibility to construct or mechanic 
ally waterproof insulation that will withstand moisture 
from ice loaded in the body of the car. The use of I 
frigerator cars for the hauling of ice should be restricted 
to cars unfitted for the transportation of perishable freight, 
whenever it is practicable to do so. 

“2. Present tariff permits ice to be packed in the shi? 
ment of certain commodities, such as lettuce or spinach, 
which are permitted by tariff and will have to be cor 
tinued, but should not be allowed unless specifically av 
thorized in this manner. 

“3. When refrigerator cars are unloaded, all refusé 
particularly decayed fruits and vegetables, should be [rt 
moved. Shippers and consignees often fail to do this: i 
fact, it is claimed that refuse from platforms and walt 
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houses has been loaded in the cars. After a long journey, 
such cars become so badly contaminated that it requires 
days and, in some cases, weeks to properly restore to suit- 
able condition for the shipment of food products. Con- 
signees should be required to completely clean out the 
cars, and if damage, which results from this bad prac- 
tice, is brought to their attention, it should not be difficult 
to secure their proper co-operation. 

“4, Hides, oils, bones, or other offensive and contaminat- 
ing articles must not be loaded in these cars. Consider- 
able scrubbing and fumigating is required to remove stains 
and odor. Water used will necessary get to the insulation. 

“5, Shippers must not be permitted to drive nails or 
spikes through the sides and floor of the car in the placing 
of bracing, as this will puncture the insulation and form 
a channel for moisture to penetrate and cause damage.” 


TRAFFIC CLUBS 


(The following list of traffic clubs will be published from time 
to time. We ask that readers notify us of any errors or of 
any changes or additions of which they have knowledge.) 

Akron Traffic Association. Alvin Hill, Pres.; E. L. Mor- 
gan, Secy. 

Baltimore Traffic Club. Paul Gessford, - Pres.; 
Kailer, Secy. 

Boston, Mass.—The Association of Railway and Steam- 
boat Agents of Boston. O. M. Chandler, Pres.; W. M. Ma- 
comber, Secy.-Treas. 

Brooklyn Traffic Club. P. L. Gerhardt, Pres.; 
Schleicher, Secy. 

Buffalo Transportation Club. H. B. Loucks, Jr., Pres.; 
G. C. Wilson, Secy. 

Chicago Traffic Club. R. C. Ross, Pres.; C. B. Signer, 
Secy. « 

Chicago Transportation Association. 
Pres.; T. P. Hinchcliffe, Secy. 

Cincinnati.—Traffic Club of the Chafnber of Commerce. 
H. M. Freer, Chairman; E. H. Smith, Secy. 

Cleveland Traffic Club. C. M. Andrus, Pres.; J. B. San- 
ford, Secy. 

Columbus, Ohio.—Traffic Club of the Columbus Chamber 
of Commerce. J. E. Harris, Pres.; J. G. Young, Secy. 
— Traffic Club. J. W. Cobey, Pres.; W. E. Boyer, 
ecy. 

Dearborn (Mich.) Traffic Club. J. M. Richardson, Pres.; 
F. W. Ludwig, Secy. 

Denver Commercial Traffic Club. G. H. Work, Pres.; 
R. E. Patterson, Secy. 

Detroit Transportation Club. J. A. Sullivan, Pres.; G. A. 
Walker, Secy. 
ag Traffic Club. H.R. Landers, Pres.; M. W. Eismann, 
ecy. 

Flint (Mich.).—Traffic Club of the Flint Board of Com- 
merce. A. V. Marti, Pres.; A. Nelson, Secy. 

Fort Worth Transportation Club. E. C. 
E. E. Wyatt, Secy. 

Freeport, Ill—Greater Freeport Traffic Club. W. H. 
Jenner, Pres.; F. F. Pepperdine, Secy. 

Grand Rapids Traffic Club. Arnold Greenbaum, Pres.; 
L. M. MacPherson, Secy. 

Houston Traffic Club. Clint Hollady, Pres.; F. A. Lef: 
fingwell, Secy. 

Indianapolis Transportation Club. M. Wolf, 
L. E. Stone, Secy. 

Jackson (Mich.) Traffic Club of the Jackson Chamber 
of Commerce. H. H. Chandler, Pres.; J. R. Gibbs, Secy. 

Jacksonville Traffic Club. J. C. Burrows, Pres.; W. L. 
Waring, Jr., Secy.-Treas. 

Jamestown, N. Y.—Traffic Club of the Jamestown Board 
of Commerce. J. H. Dasher, Pres.; H. W. Chapman, Secy. 

Kansas City Traffic Club. G. I. Tompkins, Pres.; Alfred 
A. Wild, Secy. 

Los Angeles Traffic Association. 
H. C. Smith, Secy. 

Louisville Transportation Club. R. H. Morris, Pres.; 
G. A. Perry, Secy. 

Memphis Traffic and Transportation Club. J. M. Beley, 
Pres. ; L. E. McKnight, Secy.-Treas. M 

Milwaukee Traffic Club. H. W. Ploss, Pres.; F. T. 


C. C. 


C. A. 


W. C. Siegrist, 


Price, Pres.; 


Pres.; 


E. L. Lewis, Pres.; 


Fultz, Secy. 


Minneapolis Traffic Club. C. M. Boyce, Pres.; W. W. 


Gibson, Secy. 
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Newark Traffic Club. C. H. Gulick, Pres.; E, BE. Burk- 
hard, Secy. 

New England Traffic Club, Boston. 
Pres.; C. A. Anderson, Secy. F 

New York Traffic Club. W. L. Woodrow, Pres.; C. A. 
Swope, Secy. 

New York, N. Y.—Traffic Club of the Queensboro Cham- 
ber of Commerce. E. J. Tarof, Pres.; P. W. Moore, Secy. 

Norfolk Traffic Club. R. S. Gale, Pres.; Hege Terrell, 
Secy.-Treas. 


A. H. Van Pelt, 





FOR SALE. 
Several cars of extra nice No. 1 Oak ties, 6-in.x8-in.—8 ft. 
For immediate shipment. L. E. Pearson, Edwardsburg, 
Mich., Box 175. 


Special Lumber Permits! 


The general embargo on Forest Products (except 
shooks, staves, hoops, headings and manufac- 
tured containers) will make necessary the secur- 


ing of many special permits. Our Washington 
Office will make it a special feature of its work 
to handle requests for permits at a nominal cost 
to you. Consult as to particulars 


The Traffic Service Bureau 
Colorado Building Washington, D. C, 





WE LEASE TANK CARS 
ALL STEEL MODERN EQUIPMENT 


LIQUIDS DESPATCH LINE 


Phone Canal 3400 2500 S. Robey St., Chicago, Iil. 





Blackmond’s Freight Rate Guide 


608 So. Dearborn St., Chicago, III. 


Telephone Harrison 2481 
Is the only Guide which includes the 


25% Increase 


ACCURATE HANDY 
ALPHABETICAL POCKET SIZE 
LOOSE LEAF SIMPLE 


Price including changes in rates 
$7.50 per Year for Single Copies 





ee > ge - 
Your Prospective Customers 
are listed in our Catalog of 99% guaranteed Mailing Lists. It also 
contains vital suggestions how to advertise and sell profitably by mail. 
Counts and prices given on 6000 different national Lists, covering all 
classes; for neo Farmers, Noodle Mfrs., Hardware Dirs., Zinc 
Mines,etc. This valuable Reference Book free. Write for it. 

Strengthen Your Advertising Literature 
Our Analytical Advertising Counsel and Sales Promotion 

Service will improve both your plan and copy, thusinsur- 

ing maximum profits. Submit yous literature for pre- 
liminary endipee and quotation—no obligation. 


Ross-Gould 
Marling 
OBeSTS St.Louis 
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Omaha Traffic Club. B. J. Drummond, Pres.; John P. 
Byrne, Secy. 

Peoria Transportation Club. C. H. Gillig, Pres.; Arthur 
Maedel, Secy. 

Philadelphia Traffic Club. F. E. Snively, Pres.; W. H. 
Montgomery, Secy. 

Philadelphia.—Commercial Traffic Managers of Phila- 
delphia. W. B. Grieves, Pres.; T. Noel Butler, Secy. 

Pittsburgh Traffic Club. J. J. Monks, Pres.; F. A. Lay- 
man, Secy. 

Pittsburgh Traffic and Transportation Association. R. 
M. Sisk, Pres.; F. G. Wood, Financial Secy. 

Portland Transportation Club. E. M. Burns, 
W. O. Roberts, Secy. 

Providence, R. I.—tTraffic Club of the Providence Cham- 
ber of Commerce. E. E. Salisbury, Chairman; E. C. 
Southwick, Secy. 

Rockford Traffic Club. J. H. Miller, Pres.; L. E. Golden, 
Secy. 

Salt Lake City Transportation Club. A. R. MeNitt, 
Pres.; R. E. Rowland, Secy. 

San Francisco Transportation Club. W. E. Amann, Pres.; 
Frederick Birdsall, Secy. 

San Francisco Traffic Club. W. T. Bozeman, Pres.; 
L. N. Bradshaw, Secy. 

Seattle Transportation Club. F. W. Graham, Pres.; 
E. W. Mosher, Secy.-Treas. 

South Bend Traffic Club. F. S. Montgomery, Pres.; G. 
S. Hess, Secy.-Treas. 

Spokane Transportation Club. V. G. Shinkle, Pres.; 
R. W. Franklin, Secy. 

St. Joseph Traffic Club. R. A. Ferguson, Pres.; T. J. 
Slattery, Secy. 

St. Louis Traffic Club. F. C. Reilly, Pres.; J. R. Bell, 
Secy. 

Syracuse Traffic Efficiency.Club. S. D. Rice, Pres.; W. J. 
O’Neil, Secy. 

Toledo Transportation Club. 
Harry S. Fox, Secy. 

Topeka Traffic Association. 
Barton, Secy.-Treas. 

Washington Traffic Club. J. C. Williamson, Pres.; W. 
B. Peckham, Secy. 


WOMEN RAILROAD WORKERS 


Application has been made by Regional Director Smith 
of the Director-General’s declaration that he is opposed 
to the employment of women in railroad work that is 
too heavy for them or that is unsuitable on account of 
the surroundings. Director Smith has put out a circular 
forbidding the employment of women as section laborers 
and truckers at freight stations and warehouses. He says: 


Pres.; 


H. §S. Bradley, Pres.; 


O. B. Gufler, Pres.; W. S. 


“The Director-General is opposed to the use of women ° 


as section laborers and as truckers in freight depots and 
warehouses. 

“He feels that this is not at all proper work for women, 
and that it will not only be viewed with disfavor by the 
public, but that, in view of the wages now paid for this 
work, it should be possible to secure men, and the women 
should be transferred into some class of labor suitable 
to their strength and with proper regard to their health. 

“Will you please, therefore, not employ women as sec- 
tion laborers and truckers at freight stations and ware- 
houses?” 


EFFECTIVE DATE POSTPONED. 


The Commission has further modified its order of May 
22 in case 9311, the Great Falls Gas Co. vs. C., B. & Q. 
R. R. Co. et al., and case 9311, Sub-No. 1, Great Falls 
Sewer Pipe & Tile Co. vs. Same, so as to become effective 
November 16 instead of October 2. 


R. R. EMPLOYES AND CORPORATIONS. 


In a letter on the relation of Railroad Administration 
employes to railroad corporations, Regional Director Smith 
on September 28 said: 

“In order to make clear that a uniform policy is pur- 
sued, you are advised that federal managers and general 
managers, and their subordinate officers ought not to act 
as officers or directors of any railroad corporations or of 
any subsidiaries of such railroad corporations. This rul- 
ing applies to terminal companies as well as to other 
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corporations owned or controlled by one or more railroaj 
corporations. The ruling also applies to terminal com. 
panies and other corporations whose property is used by 
the Railroad Administration, but which are not owned oy 
controlled by railroad companies.” 


CALIFORNIA FRUIT SHIPMENTS 


Shipments of California fresh fruits this year have broke, 
all records, and the 1918 season will go down in history 
as exceeding them all, both before the war and during the 
war to the present time, says a statement issued October! 
by Director-General McAdoo. fThis year’s’ shipments 
amount to 15,0043, cars to September 15 against 11,719% 
last year. This means that to September 8 the excess of 
shipments this year amount to 3,285 cars. A fourth more 
grapes and nearly twice as many peaches as last year have 
been shipped. The comparative statement issued by the 
California fruit distributors gives the following figures: 


Cherries 
Apricots 
Pears 
Plums * 
Grapes 
Miscellaneous 234 


Totals 


15,004% 
FRUIT AND VEGETABLE INFORMATION. 


The Bureau of Markets, U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
issues daily bulletins on the principal fruits and vegetables 
during the main shipping or marketing season. These 
bulletins show the prevailing prices in the large markets 
of the United States. They also show the carlot ship 
ments of the various states, receipts in each of the large 
markets, as well as the f. o. b. prices in the heavy ship. 
ping areas. Thus, the grower and dealer are able to keep 
abreast of the market. These bulletins are free and may 
be had by writing to the Department of Agriculture, 
Bureau of Markets, 139 Clark street, Chicago, IIl. 





COMMISSION ORDERS. 


The Commission has changed the effective date in No. 
8354, Kansas City Millers’ Club et al. vs. A. T. & SF 
et al., from October 1 to November 1, and in No. 885i, 
Natchez Chamber of Commerce vs. Y. & M. V. et al., from 
November 1 to December 1. It has dismissed No. 8507, 
Swift & Co. vs. St. L. & S. F. et al., at the request of the 
complainant. 


Digest of New Complaints 


7 | 
No. 9093—Petition for rehearing in Northern Potato Traffic As 
sociation vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. 


No. 10200—The Refinite Co. vs. C. & N. W. Ry. Co. 

Alleges that through rate of 29 cents on crude clay, in bulk, 
from Buffalo Gap, S. D., to Des Moines, Ia., in so far as it 
exceeds combination of local rates in effect at time shipments 
moved, to be unjust, unreasonable and discriminatory and in 
violation of sections 1 and 4 of the act. 


No. 10215—In re Southeastern Refrigeration Charges. 
Application filed by Southern Freight Rate Committee seek- 
ing authority to increase refrigeration charges on _ berries, 
melons, domestic fruits and vegetables from points of origil 
south of Ohio & Potomac rivers and east of the Mississipp! 
to all points in the United States and Canada. 


No. 10226—In re Michigan Railway Company Rates. 
Investigation by Commission on its own motion into and 
concerning the rates, fares, charges, rules, regulations and 
practices contained in certain freight and passenger tarills 
of the above carrier. 


No. 10227—In re Electric Railway Mail Pay. ; 

Investigation by Commission with a view to publishing a 
order fixing rates for the transportation of mail matter by 
urban and interurban electric common carriers and _ service 
ae therewith, and the method for ascertaining such 
rates. 

No. 10228—Wattis Coal Co. vs. Utah Ry. Co. 

Alleges unjust, unreasonable and discriminatory rates of $3 
per car with minimum of $10 per hour for switching service 
on coal from Wattis, Utah, to Wattis Junction, Utah, in v0 
lation of sections 1 and 3. j 

No. 10254. Monarch Paper Co., Kalamazoo, vs. Canadian Pa- 
cific et al. ; 

Against rates of 22c and 17.2c on kaolin or china clay from 
Montreal Wharf to Kalamazoo as unjust and unreasonable 
because’ in excess of 13.1c on clay in packages, C,. L., thes 
being no differences in conditions of transportation. As 
for reparation down to the basis of 13.1¢c on twenty-four car 
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POSITIONS. WANTED OR OPEN 


GOOD TRAFFIC MEN ARE MORE THAN EVER IN DE- 
MAND and THE TRAFFIC WORLD is the logical medium for 
getting the men and the positions in touch with one another. 
The rates for classified advertisements are as follows: Five 
cents per word first insertion, three cents per word second in- 
gertion and two cents per word for each additional insertion, 
payable in advance. Answers to keyed advertisements for- 
warded free and all correspondence held in strict confidence. 
THE TRAFFIC WORLD, 418 South Market Street, Chicago, Ill. 


WANTED—Experienced freight rate man to audit freight bills 
in traffic department of well-known industrial concern in mid- 
dle west which is doing considerable Government work at pres- 
ent. Also have need for stenographers with traffic experience. 
State age, experience and salary expecftd. Dayton, care of 
The Traffic World, Chicago. 


POSITION WANTED—As assistant traffic manager with large 
Have had ten years’ experience handling carload 
“Quebec,” care of The Traffic World, Chicago. 


TRAFFIC MANAGER 1s seeking desirable opening; sixteen 
years’ experience, railroad and industrial. Thoroughly familiar 
with I. C regulations and procedure; rates and efficient 
handling of claims. Capable of assuming charge or organizing 
traffic department. Married. Address ‘‘Manager,"’ care of The 
Traffic World, Chicago, IIl. 


FOR SALE—To the highest responsible and satisfactory bid- 
der, the services. of an experienced transportation expert, who 
has, during the past year, saved, by means of proper rate ad- 
justments, a sum in excess of $150,000, for_an association, and 
recently by an adjustment under General Order No. 28, a sum 
of $26,000 on one contract, for one firm, with which he is now 
associated. Above draft age. Correspondence with firms with 
appreciable tonnage invited. Address AAAI, care The Traffic 
World, Chicago. 


L. E. STANTON 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


Export Warehousing Insurance 


D. T. BERRY 


Space, Rates and Ocean Bills Lading procured 
to China, Japan, Russia, Phillippines, Straits 
Settlements, India, Hawaii, Central and South 
America. All Trans-Pacific Ports. Best Bank- 
ing and other references. Vast experience in 
Transportation. 


STANTON & BERRY 


461 Market Street San Francisco, Cal. 


TRAFFIC ORGANIZATIONS 


THE NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL TRAFFIC LEAGUE.—Object: 
The object of this league is to interchange ideas concerning 
traffic matters, to co-operate with the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, state railroad commissions and transportation 
companies in promoting and securing better understanding by 
the public and the state and national governments of the needs 
of the traffic world; to secure proper legislation where deemed 
hecessary, and the modification of present laws where consid- 
ered harmful to the free interchange of commerce; with the 
view to advance fair dealing and to promote, conserve and pro- 
tect the commercial and transportation interests. 


Headquarters—Tacoma Bldg., 5 North La Salle St., Chicago. 


Cbbied oeeeeesseese Ce 
Cincinnati Chamber of Com- 
merce and Merchants’ Exchange. 


W. H. Chandler eseesesees Vice-President 
Teneoer Transportation Department, Boston Chamber of 
ommerce. 


Oscar F. Bell .........cccseccceccccecccesss Secretary-Treasurer 
Z M. Game Company, 836 South Michigan Avenue, Chi- 
azo, Ill. 


EP. Lacey .......cscccecccccececcccccccces Assistant Secretary 
5 North La Salle Street. Chicago, Til. 


MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION, In Charge of Traffic ef 
Ndustrics Located at Sterling and Rock Falls, Ill. 
4.N. DraGheee, sicuticisctvatareetelesiscbininsveweiaces President 
ww DiNON. .ccccceee cogocccccccvcccccccceccccces ViCO=President 
W J. Eurleigh ..... . Secretary-Treasurer 
Lome sence Pattie hs sabes clatenaielaimuavedisoise Traffic Manager 
Par cc: respondence relative to movement of traffic to or from 
erling and Rock Falls, Ill., should be addressed to the Traffie 
Manage: General Offices, Lawrence Building, Sterling, UL 
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ASSOCIATED 


TERMINALS CO. 


Terminals Located at 


SAN FRANCISCO 
SACRAMENTO 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES 
SAN FRANCISCO, 324 Sansome St. 


SEATTLE 


SEATTLE, 
CHICAGO, 
SACRAMENTO, 
NEW YORK 


808 L. C. Smith Bldg. 
647 Marquette Bldg. 
P. O. Box 72 

71 Broadway 


BOOKINGS MADE TO ALL FOREIGN POINTS 
VIA PORTS OF SEATTLE AND 
SAN FRANCISCO 


We perform every necessary terminals 
service for shippers at ports of 
Seattle and San Francisco 


Public Weighing 


Customs Clearances and Entries 


General Storage 


Preparing and Securing Bills of Lading 


Securing Permits and Licenses 


OU eS 


Used by 
the Navy 


speed up the handling of supplies 

and ammunition to our boys abroad, 

the U. S. Government is equipping its 

battleships, cantonments, Quartermaster’s 
Depts., etc., with 


Ze (EAL 


STENCIL, MACHINE 


“The Machine That Safeguards Your 
Shipments’’ 


Speedy, 
Durable, 
Accurate 


Put Your Shipping-Room on an Efficient Basis 


Do away with tags, labels and hand-lettering—mark your 
shipments boldly and legibly. as the Government does, with 
stencils cut on the IDEAL Stencil Machine. “Write for free 
booklet and sample stencils. 


IDEAL STENCIL MACHINE CO. 
20 Ideal Block BELLEVILLE, ILL 


Sales offices in principal cities 
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loads, the lower basis having been made effective on anguy 
4 on kaolin. 
No, 10255—J. D. Hollingshead > Chicago, vs. McAdoo, - Ad- 
irondack & St. Lawrence et al. 
Unjust and unduly discriminatory rates on staves, C. L., 
from Crowder, Miss., to points in C. F. A. territory; in favor 
— of Charleston and Greenwood, Miss. Asks for joint through 
rates. 
No. 10256—Beaumont {Tex.) Chamber of Commerce vs. McAdoo, 
Beaumont, Sour Lake & Western et al. 
Against a rate of 25 cents on clean rice from Beaumont to 
New Orleans as unjust and unduly discriminatory as com- 
- pared with a rate of 19 cents from Lake Charles to New 
Orleans. Asks for just and reasonable rates. 





Note.—items In the Docket marked with an asterisk (*) are 
aew, having. been added since the last Issue ef The Traffic 
World. Cancellations and postponements announced too late te 
ehow the change In this Docket will be noted elsewhere. 


October 8—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
American Ry. Express Co. suggesting method of advaneing 
express rates. 


October 9—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
1. & S. Docket 1118—Live stock loading and Le yy | charges. 
so 2” ieee Live Stock Exchange vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. Co. 
et a 


October 10—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
8834—Kettle River Co. vs. Mo. Pac. Ry. Co. et al. 
a 1” teed -Foshee Lumber Co. vs. F. A. & G. R. R. Co. 
et al. 
9797—Robert Abeles et al. vs. Alex. & Western Ry. Co. et al. 
9907—Commercial Club of Omaha vs. B. & O. R. R. Co. et al. 


October 10—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Hillyer: 
10253—E. E. Musick vs. N. & W. Ry. and W. G. McAdoo, Di- 
rector-General of Railroads. 


October 11—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
sae 9 hteaenoonen Assn. of Commerce vs. S. A. L. Ry. Co. 
et al. 


9955—Rowland Lumber Co. et al. vs. S. A. . > et al. 

9752—E. I. Du Pont de Nemours & Co. vs. = &S. R. RK 
Co. et al. 

9752 and Sub. Nos. 1, 7, 9, 27, 28, 30, 33, 35, 44, 53, 58, 64, 65, 
69, 76, 77, 81, 86, 95, 97, 98, 102, 104, 108—E. I. Du Pont de 
Nemours & Co. vs. Sou. Ry. Co. et al. 


9752 and Sub. Nos. 8, 32, 55, 59—E. I. Du Pont de Nemours 
& Co. vs. C. & W. C. Ry. Co. 


9752 and Sub. Nos. 6, 10, 13, 24, 49, 56, 59, 60, 67, 68, 73, 79, 87, 
90, 92, 96, 100, 103, 109—E. I. Du Pont De Nemours & Co. 
vs. A. C. L. R. R. Co. et al. 


9752 and Sub. Nos. 3, 5, 12, 25—E. I. Du Pont de Nemours & 
Co. vs. Georgia R. R. Co. et al. 


9752 and Sub. Nos. 2, 4, 21, 22, 38, 40, 57, 61, 71, 72, 107—E. I. 
Du Pont de Nemours & Co. vs. C. of Ga. Ry. Co. et al. 

9752 and Sub. ny I. Du Pont de Nemours & Co. vs. G. F. 
& A. Ry. Co. et a 

9752 and ‘Sub. Nos. 14, * 39, 41, 106—E. I. Du Pont de Ne- 
mours & Co. vs. A. & W P. R. R. Co. et al. 

9752 and Sub. Nos. 15, 52—E. I. Du Pont de Nemours & Co. 
vs. G. S. & F. Ry. Co et *. 

. 9752 and Sub. No. i6—f, I. 
Ga. Nor. Ry. Co. et al. 

9752 and Sub. Nos. 17, 45—E. I. Du Pont de Nemours & Co. 
vs. M. D. & S. R. R. Co. et al. 

9752 and Sub. No. 18—E. I. Du Pont de Nemours & Co. vs. 
Gainesville Mid. Ry. Co. et al. 

9752 and Sub. No. 31—E. I. Du Pont de Nemours & Co. vs. 
Ga. & Fla. Ry. Co. et al. 

9752 and Sub. No. 34—E. I. Du Pont de Nemours & Co. vs. 
Norf. Sou. R. R. Co. et al. 

9752 and Sub. Nos. 36, 42, 43—E. I. Du Pont de Nemours & 
Co. vs. W. Ry. of Ala. et al. 

9752 and Sub. Nos. 37, 85—E. I. Du Pont de Nemours. & Co. 
vs. L. & N. R. R. Co. et al. 

9752 and Sub. Nos. 19, 46, 47—E. I. Du Pont de Nemours & Co. 
ve. Wrightville & Tennille R. R. Co. et al. 

9752 and Sub. Nos. 48, 62, 83, 84—E. I. Du Pont de Nemours 
& Co. vs. A. B. & A. Ry. Co. et al. 

9752 and Sub. No. 51—F. I. Du Pont de Nemours & Co. vs. 
Ga. S. W. & G. R. R. Co. et al. 

9752 and Sub. No. 66—E. I. Du Pont de Nemours & Co. vs. 
Union & Glen Springs R. R. Co. et al. 

9752 and By No. 75—E. I. Du Pont de Nemours & Co. vs. 
N. W. R. Co. of S. C. et al. 

9752 and a No. 78—E. I. Du Pont de Nemours & Co. vs. 
Bennettsville & Cheraw R. R. Co. et al. 

9752 and Sub. No. 95—E. I. Du Pont de Nemours & Co. vs. 
Orangeburg Ry. Co. et al. 

9752 and Sub. Nos. 62, 105—E. I. Du Pont de Nemours & Co. 
vs. Lancaster & ey! Ry. Co. et al. 

9849 and Sub. a 7, 8—E. I. Du Pont de Nemours & Co. 
vs. L. & N. Go et al. 

9849 and Sub. No. RS I. Du Pont de Nemours & Co. vs. W. 
Ry. of Ala. et al. 

9849 and Sub. Nos. 2, 6, ” ‘ % 1 cites I. Du Pont de Ne- 
mours & Co. vs. A. C. R. 

9849 and Sub. Nos, 3, 5, Ma, ‘orn 5 Du Pont de Nemours & 
Co. vs. S. A. L. Ry. Co. et al. 


u Pont de Nemours & Co. vs. 








Docket of the Commhission 


No. 10257—Orange (Tex.) Rice Milling Co. vs. McAdoo et al. 
Against a rate of 73 cents on rice bran from Welsh, La,, 
to Childress, Tex., as unjust and unreasonable. Asks ior a 


published combination of 32 cents and reparation. 
my 7 = G. Betts, Asheville, N. C., vs. McAdoo and 
Unjust and unreasonable charges on iron ore from Jiark- 
wood, Ga., to Middlesboro, Ky. Asks for reparation. 


No. 10259—Beaumont (Tex.) Chamber of Commerce for !aggj 
Bros. vs. U. S. R. R. A. and G. C. & S. F. et al. 
* Against a rate of 65 cents on a car of oil well machinery 
from Oil City, La., to Saratoga, Tex., as unjust and unrea- 
sonable, Asks for a published rate of 44 cents and reparation, 


| 

‘ 

9849 and Sub. Nos. 9, 12—E. I. Du Pont de Nemours & Co. ys, 
C. of Ga. Ry. Co. et al. 

9849 gaat Sub. No. 10—E. I. Du Pont de Nemours & Co. vs. A 
& W. R. R. Co. et al. 

9849 Ady Sub. No. 11—E. I. Du Pont de Nemours & Co. vs. M. 
D. & S. R. R. Co. et al. 

9849 and Sub. No. 13—E. I. Du Pont de Nemours & Co. ys, 
Norf. Sou. R. R. Co. et al? 

9849 and Sub. No. 15—E. I. pe Pont de Nemours & Co. vs. F. 
R. & N. E. R. R. Co. et a 

9849 and Sub. No. 20—E. I. Du Pont de Nemours & Co. vs. N. 
& W. Ry. Co. 


9933—Rowland Lumber Co. et al. vs. S. A. L. Ry. Co. et al, 
previously published as Case No. 9955, in error. 


October 12—Argument at wena, | a ¢. 
9878—Ida S. Granstein vs. B. & M. R. Co. et al. 
7893-7894—Royal Milling Co. vs. G. | &, Ry. Co. 


October 14—Argument at Washington, D. C. 
=. Louis Elect. Term. Ry. Co. et al. vs. C. C. C. & St 
Ry. Co. et al. 
win hemees & Co. vs. E. P. & S. W. et al. 
100°6 Sub. No. 1—Swift & Co. et al. vs. E. P. & S. W. Co, 


et al. 
10v<v, pe. No. 2—Wilson & Co. Inc. vs. E. P. & S. W. Co, 
eta 
ary ecananes Scales Corp., Ltd., vs. A. & R. R. R. Co, 
eta 
October 15—Argument at Washington, D. Cc. 
10101—Hite & Rafelto vs. C. R. R. of N. J. 
10103—Steinhardt & Kelly vs. Erie R. R. Co. 
10134—Keystone Warehouse Co. vs. Pa. R. R. Co. 
10141—Shane Bros. & Wilson Co. vs. Pa. R. R. Co. 
October 16—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
10150—James J. Redmond vs. Adams Express Co. 
10167—Sioux City Live Stock Exchange vs. Chicago & North- 
western Ry. Co. et al. 
10026, Sub. No. 3—Morris & Co. vs. E. P. & S. W. Co. et al. 
oe Potato Traffie Assn. vs. C. & N. W. Ry. Co. 
et al. 
10167—Sioux~ City Live Stock Exchange vs. C. & N. W. Ry. 
Co. et al. 


October 17—Argument at Washington, D. C. 

Valuation Docket No. 4—In the matter of valuation of the 
property of the K. C. S. Ry. Co., Maywood & S. C. Ry. Co. 
es Ta... BR... Ce... Are. Western Ry. Co., Ft. Smith 
& V. B. Ry. Co. of Tex. & Ft. S. Ry. Co., K. C. S. & G. Ry. 
Co., K. Cc. 8S. & G. Term. Co., Port A. CG. & D. Co., Glen's 
Pool Tank Line. 

Octcber 22—Hearing at. Chicago, III: 

10204—Consolidated Classification case—Petroleum interests. 
October 23—Hearirfg at Chicago, IIl.: 

10204—Consolidated Classification case—Petroleum interests. 
October 24—Hearing at Chicago, IIl.: 

10204—Consolidated Classification ‘cdse—Rubber interests. 
October 25—Hearing at Chicago, III.: 

10204—Consolidated Classification case—Furniture interests. 
omer 26—Hearing at Chicago, IIl.: 

0204—Consolidated Classification case—Furniture interests. 

eau 28—Hearing at Chicago, IIl.: 

10204—Consolidated Classification case—Packers and poultry 
and dairy interests. 

November 4—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Brown: 
9200—Railwav mai: vav. 
November 4—Hearing at Chicago, IIl.: 

10204—-Consolidated Classification case—Stove and range in- 
terests. 

November 5 to 8 inclusive—Hearing at Chicago, IIL: 
10204—Consolidated Classification case—Miscellaneous subjects 

November 6—Chicago, Ill.—Examiner Disque: 

* 10204—Consolidated Classification case (miscellaneous intel 





ests). 

November 8—Chicago, Ill—Examiner Disque: 

* 10204—Consolidated Classification case (miscellaneous inter 
ests). 


November 12—Chicago, Ill.—Examiner Disque: 
* 410204—Consolidated Classification case (for such interests 4% 
may desire to be heard). 
November 12—Hearing at Washington, D. C.: 
1 onsolidated Classification case—For such interests as 
may desire to be heard. 











THE TRAFFIC WORLD 


Freight Rate Authorities 


ISSUED BY THE 


U. S. Railroad Administration 


Are all printed in the Weekly 


—iae FIC BULLETIN—— 


AND IN THE 


DAILY TRAFFIC WORLD and BULLETIN 


DOCKETS 


of the Western District Traffic Committees are printed in 
the same publications. (We hope soon to print also the 
dockets of the Southern and Eastern District Committees.) 


There is no other way to keep in touch 
with these proposed changes in tariffs 


Write for Particulars 


THE TRAFFIC SERVICE BUREAU 
418 South Market Street Chicago, Il]linois 
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Cable Address “HARSTEELE” 
Established 1900 


Fermardig The J. H. W. Steele Co. ine. 


Insurance Banking Foreign Exchange 
New York New Orleans Galveston Texas City 
Savannah Chicago San Francisco 
Special attention given to shipments through New 
Orleans for Latin Americas. We are prepared to arrange 
financing or credits on shipments. 


CHICAGO 


Chicago Storage & Transfer Co. (Not Inc.) 


5817-61 WEST 65TH STREET 


Excellent oe od shipping L. C. L. lots without cartage. Carload 
distribution a special y motor deliveries throughout the city at 
very reasonable — —e Floors for rent. 

24-CAR SWITCH 


INSURANCE RATE, 15 CENTS 


Western Transfer and Storage Co. 


220 TO 226 STANTON ST. 

EL PASO, TEXAS 
FORWARDERS AND DISTRIBUTORS 
DISTRIBUTION CARS A SPECIALTY 

TWO WAREHOUSES ON TRACK 
The only FIREPROOF storage in E! Paso 


Gut Rate Package Car Service from Seaboard Territory 














Buffalo Storage & Carting Co. 
350 Seneca St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


Storage, Transfer and Forwarding 
Warehouse on New York Central Tracks 


The Wiley & Nicholls Co. 


UNITED STATES BONDED WAREHOUSES AND 
GENERAL STORAGE-DISTRIBUTORS 
Warehousemen and Forwarding Agents. Drayage and 


Heavy Hauling a ey ¢ Fireproof Warehouse. Low- 
est Insurance Rate in City. 


GALVESTON, TEXAS 





OAKLAND CALIFORNIA sackanenio 
POOL CAR SERVICE 


325T 


L.C.i.Shipm L.Raies 


WGA OANA IKI AG 


Operating !7 Warehouses and Docks 





CHICAGO 


Jos. Stockton Transfer Co. 


1028 Seuth Canali Street, near Taylor Street. 


Teaming of Every Description—City Delivery Service 
and Cartoad Distributors 


THE TRAFFIC WORLD 


DIRECTORY OF TRANSFER AGENTS, FREIGHT FORWARDERS, WAREHOUSEMEN, 
CUSTOM HOUSE BROKERS, ETC. 
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RESHIPPING WAREHOUSE 
F.W. HAGEN 4 CO. 1131 EAST 771n STREET 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


seasnal, DISTRIBUTING CENTRE 
Contra! “a — > ya (100° x 400’) 


3 mL 
Plate Deli Belt Ry. of ri Ay or - J. £22. 4 Del’y 

wate Car Switch ‘and Lake Michigan Dock 

Thru Transit and Chicago Freight Rates iowa 

MERCHANDISE Woo 1 ul eeamata IN TBANSIT 


AND TRANSHIPPING. 
Governed by [llinois Public Duilitice Commission. 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Best distributing point in North . South Carolina. 
| a Car Distribution, General Merchandise Warehouse, 
reproof Building, North and South Carolina Distributors 

a estinghouse Electric Co., De Laval Separator Co., 
New York; B. J. Johnson Soap Co., Milwaukee; Cudahy 
Packing Chicago, Ill. (Soap Products). Rates 
quoted for storage and reshipping mixed cars. Write us. 


AMERICAN BROKERAGE & WAREHOUSE CO. 


LINCOLN, NEB. 


Best Distribution Point In the West 
Merchandise in car lots distributed to all points. House- 
hold goods assembled and shipped in car lots at reduced 
rates. Cars sent to our warehouses without charge. 


GENERAL DRAYAGE AND STORAGE 


Fireproof Buildings—Trackage Space, 7 cars. 
Service—the foundation of our success. ~ 


CARTER TRANSFER & STORAGE CO., 8th and Q Sts. 


ST. JOSEPH TRANSFER CO. 
‘spony EXPRESS” 
8T. JOSEPH - - += + MO. 


MERCHANDISE STORAGE WAREHOUSE. 
CARLOAD AND L. C. L. DISTRIBUTION. 
PROMPT SERVICE GUARANTEED. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 


Consignments of freight in carloads or less for Cincinnati 
and points beyond solicited, at reasonable rates. 


The moving and placing of heavy machinery a specialty. 


THE CINCINNATI TRANSFER CO. 


Correspondence Solicited. Established 1859. 


ROCHESTER, NEW YORK 


General Storage. Forwarding. Carload Distribution. 


Excellent facilities for reshipping without ca e. Insur- 
ance rate 12 cents. Members of American arehouse- 
men’s Association and American Chain of Warehouses. 


Write for particulars. 
B. R. & P. WAREHOUSE, Inc. KING and MAPLE STs. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO jorth: South, East and West 
J. C. Buckles Transfer Co. 
SAVE THE DIFFERENCE 


Prevailing high freight rates means greater difference between carload 
and less carload rates than heretofore. 


Send us your mixed carlots Nosh South, East and West 











Louisville Public Warehouse Co., Inc. 
LOUISVILLE, KY. 


Accumulators and Distributors of All Classes of Freight. 
Have COMMERCIAL FREIGHT DEPOT Center 
of City, Storage, Traffic and Transportation Depts. 
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TABLE OF CONTENTS 


EDITORIAL 
Conservation of paper—A, merchant marine—A four-minute talk— 
President-made rates ; 


CURRENT TOPICS IN WASHINGTON 


Feeling between shippers and Railroad Administration—Demurrage 
action helps also—Sentiment toward express company—aAd- 
vantage of mileage scales—Purpose of class rate scales 


DECISIONS OF INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION 


National Poultry, Butter and Egg Assn. vs. B. & O. S. W. et al.; 
case 7969; refrigeration charges (51 I. C. C., 34-70) : 


PRESENT POWERS AND FUNCTION OF THE COMMISSION 
DEMURRAGE RULES CHANGED 

HEARING ON EXPRESS RATES 

A MERCHANT MARINE FOR AMERICA—By Joseph J. Slechta 
TRAFFIC LESSON NO. 47—By Grover G. Huebner 


LOSS AND DAMAGE DECISIONS 
Cases decided by state and federal courts 


MISCELLANEOUS TRAFFIC DECISIONS 
Cases decided by state and federal courts 


LEGAL DEPARTMENT 
Knotty questions on interstate commerce asked 
answered by an expert 


SHIPPING DECISIONS 
Cases decided by state and federal courts 


HELP FOR THE TRAFFIC MAN 
Questions on practical traffic matters answered by an expert 


PERSONAL NOTES 


‘EFFICIENCY IN TRAFFIC 
The rural motor express—Rural express and the highways 


THE OPEN FORUM 
A sample of poor routing 


AGREEMENT WITH WIRE COMPANIES 


DOCKET OF THE COMMISSION 
Assignment of dates and places for hearing and argument before 
commissioners and examiners 741 


THE TRAFFIC SERVICE BUREAU 


WASHINGTON, COLORADO BUILDING CHICAGO, 418480 8S Market Street 
Telephone, Main 33840 Telephone, Harrison 8808 
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YOUR 
BOXES 


GERRARD METHOD 
ROUND WIRE BOX STRAPPING. 


You will eliminate the expense and trouble of LOSS 
and DAMAGE CLAIMS. The box is tied together 
rigidly at the points really needing protection. No 
extra nails to puncture your package—applied easily 
and fast—40 to 60 boxes per hour. The strapping 
tool isjloaned to you free of charge. Your only ex- 
pense is material and labor. It assures the arrival of 
your product at its destination just as it left your 
shipping room. 








It Makes the Wooden Box an Indestructible Package 


“ She Fie Shat Binds ” 
Home Office: 77 Waraen St., New York 
BRANCHES 


Caheagd, Tl. ccccccccccccccccccccccce Boston, Mame... ..cccccscccscevecececs 919 Oliver Building 
Cleveland, Ohio. ......sse.0. iid ‘Bi Ghats tagenua, 1 Boohester, N. Y.ncccccccccccvesccscsscess 

MO, ccc ccccccccccccccccccces Tth Mreet Philadelphia, Pa...cscccscccsses 288 N. Delaware Avenue 
Ban Franciaco, Cal........ccccscceeess Tis Marect Strest Baltimore, MG....cssccecccccesesssssecs 109 South Street 
Beattlea, Waah.......ccccsscees 513% First Avenue, South New Orleans, La@.......sccesees 614-616 So. Peters Street 
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